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A Non-Sectarian Religious Organization to Foster the Knowledge, 


the Love and the Practice of the Right. Brown & Co., $1.50. 


Regular Sunday Morning Exercises, 11 to 12:30 | genius and tradition, 1 velo 
| ment of the modern Italian theatre from its in 


The Public Cordially Invited 
Butti, Bracco, et al. D’Annunzio receives ¢ 
chapter, with emphasis upon the difference in 
his work as presented in his native language 
and in English. A chapter on the younger 


Next Sunday, 1st February 





in Italy—Sem Benelli, Pirandello, Testoni, 
Novelli, while attention is also given to the 
i} actors and actresses. Indexed. Of the ‘‘Con- 


Professor NATHANIEL SCHMIDT | temporary Drama Series’ edited by Richard 


The Address wi!l be given by 


of Cornell University, on Burton. 


Lyncu Lawyers by William Patterson White. 
Boston: Little Brown & Co., $1.75, 

This is a new wild west story by the author 
of “The Owner of the Lazy DD.” The jacket 
shows a man lying on a cot in a crude cottage, 


At 6:30 p. m. the Monthly Social Supper of the Society, at which | gagged and bound, while a frontiersman in 


Professor Scheidt will be the guest of honor. | chaps and spurs and adorned with many fire- 
| arms disarms a determined looking young woman 


| 
| 
| 
**Romain Rolland and Jean Christophe: | 


An Interpretation of Life’’ 








| standing over him with evident intent to slay. 
— = — ; ; ll The jacket gives the correct key to the story. 








Tue Great IMPERSONATION by Kk. Phillips 


Oppenheim. toston; Little Brown & Co., 
er Vent income «: 


The publishers announce that this is Oppen- 
heim’s best story. It deals with German ne- 


fariousness, immediately before and during the 
ou n e n war, in England. The action turns upon the 
remarkable likeness existing between two Ox- 


ford students, one German, the other English, 
and the German's impersonation of the [Eng- 
Ri ht no a Mf Id M4 vest " re la in lishman. Of course the German is stupid and 
4 wm ny wise O in ‘ ors are p yl § his wickedness is properly punished. 
safe. They are selling industrial shares that have been paying them 


more than 7 per cent dividends during the flush times. They are put- = Txe Russian Turatee Unvex tHe Revow- 
° ° ° tion by Oliver M. Sayler. Boston: — Little 
ting their money into good bonds'‘and preferred stocks that pay }..)..% Co. $250. 


less, but are more certain to pay it regularly. Announced by the publishers as the first 
complete record in English of “the foremost 
dramatic movement of our time.”’ It is a per- 


You can rely on the 7 per cent dividends of sonal and critical narrative of the activities 


Union Electric preferred stock. For this reason we recommend it ° ‘le theatres of Moscow and Petrograd in 
the winter of 1917-8 during the months after 


to our customers, and especially to small investors who need jhe Bolshevik revolution, by the dramatic editor 
every dollar their savings can earn, and who cannot afford to of the /ndianapolis News and the special cor- 


ri k l respondent of the Boston Transcript. ‘The 
SK a 1088. ie author found conditions almost normal in the 


Russian theatre and _ presents interesting 


The State of Missouri, having appraised this glimpses of the manners and personalities back 


of such institutions as the Moscow Art The- 


property, and having authorized issuance and sale of this stock, atre, the Kamerny Theatre and the various 

for necessary income-producing additions to Union Electric’s Playhouses of Meyerhold, Yevreynoff and 
Balieff. Illustrated and indexed. 

system, obligates itself to approve rates which will protect the 


dividend. : Horace TrauseLt: His LiFe anp Works by 
David Karsner. New York: Egmont Ahrens, 


Each $100 share pays $7 a year in cash dividends 2 w. sth st. $1.50. 


—$1.75 every three months. It is not a get-rich-quick-dividend, The author began this under the direction 


and with the co-operation of the subject and 
but YoU CAN COUNT ON IT COMING REGULARLY. had it almost completed at the time of Trau- 


bel’s death. His effort has been to give not 
mn only an account of Traubel’s work, but an in- 
TER MS: $100 a share for cash; $102 a terpretation and appreciation of it. Incident- 
share ona ten-payment plan, under which “atl draw 5 ally he tells quite a little about himself. Por- 
trait frontis tf TF bel. 
per cent interest on installment payments, and can withdraw ““" “°"*?*°* of Traube 
all payments, WITH INTEREST, any time before final ‘install- © Tu House or Baurasak by William J. 


ment is paid. Locke. vented York: John Lane Co., $1.90. 
Locke always writes a good story. This one 


has two heroes, each with a love story. ‘The 


SALES OFFICES: Room 201, Union «is is %¢ word during war time. 


Electric Building, 12th and Locust Streets, St. enila, a i ei 


Union Electric’s offices in Franklin, Jefferson, Perry, St. Whitehouse. New York: Harper & Bros., 
Charles and St. Louis Counties. wre ned 

Mrs. Whitehouse served the American gov- 

ernment as propaganda agent in Germany dur- 

ing the war. In this book she tells something 


oe e e 
of her work while stationed in Switzerland 
Union Electric Light & Power Company and gives illuminating anecdoes of some of 
the members of the American state depart- 
e ment. Her style is caustic, humorous, straight- 


12th and Locust Streets, St. Louis, Missouri orara. tostrates. 


postage added when necessary. Addres. 
{ THe ContTemMrorary Drama or ItTary by 
Vander MacClintock, Ph. D. Soston: Little 


| The author briefly analyzes Italian dramatic 
then traces the develop- 


ception in the work of Manzoni to its culmina- 
tion almost seventy-five years later in Verga, 


generation deals with the writers now popular 










Weppinc Customs THEN AND Now by (, 
Holliday Boston: Stratford Co., 75¢, 
! \ brief book containing a rather Sarcag 
1 and cynic al account of customs attending 


+ : : + Reepy’s Mirror will be promptly filled an al account ustoms ; le 
Ethical Society of se Louis 1 -eccipl of = pure hase price with courtship and marriage. The author is de 


s of the College of Arts and Sciences, Tol 


University. 


Tue Puack oF SciENcE 1N MODERN Ciyny, 
r10N by Thorstein Veblen. New York: B y 
Huebsch, $3.00. 

A collection of essays published in varigy 
economic and_ sociological periodicals durin, 
the past twenty years. The author CONSider, 
the evolution of the scientific point of vie 
, the mutation theory and the blond race, wh 
economics is not an_ evolutionary scienc. 
Clark’s and Schmoller’s theories of economix 
industrial and pecuniary employments, the y 
cialist economics of Karl Marx, the natyp 
of capital, etc. 


From Mup to Murtr by Bruce Bairnsfathe 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.75, 


Uniform with and a sequel to “Bullets ay 
Billets,” illustrated with the same character oj 
drawings as “‘Fragments from France,” Sa» 
ly nothing more need be said by way of intro. 
daictory description. 


CauGHT By THE TuRKS by Francis Yeats 
Brown. New York: Macmillan Co. 

The adventures and experiences of an Amer. 
ican captain captured by the Turks during the 
war, who lived to write of it by using his wits 
Preface by Owen Wister. 


THe Unsorvep RippLe oF SociaL Justice by 
Stephen Leacock. New York: John Lane Co, 
$1.25. 

For the nonce the professor of political 
economy at McGill University (Montreal) in 
his literary work ceases to be a conscious 
humorist and gives serious consideration to the 
economic and social ills of the world. He at- 
tempts to analyze the failures and defects of 
the nineteenth century industrial policy, to 
estimate what is and what is not possible in 
social reform. In his endeavor to find a happy 
mean between thedsadvocates of the old system 
and regime and the modern reformers he 
argues for a ‘progressive movement of social 
control based upon the broad general principie 
of a fair start for everyone, ample food, cloth- 
ing, education. But how? 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, $5. 

After all, the best to be had about Roosevelt 
is that prepared by himself. In this new edi- 
tion of Roosevelt's autobiography is to be had 
his own version of his life, experiences, 
achievements, political acts and_ utterances. 
given in his own forceful style. Nothing has 
been added. The information given in_ this 
volume will be supplemented next year by 
“Theodore Roosevelt and His Time as Shown 
in His Life and Letters,’ planned by the 
Colonel in collaboration with Joseph Bucklin. 
Illustrated and indexed. 


Irish Impressions by Gilbert K. Chesterton. 
New York: John Lane Co., $1.50. 

Notes of a visit to Ireland during the days 
when England was trying to undo the injury 
caused by her harshness over the Irish con: 
scription. The author gives his experiences 
and impressions and arrives at three primary 
conclusions: (a) that the English and Irish 
merely misunderstood each other on the con- 
scription question; (b) that Ireland’s demand 
for self determination is founded upon the fact 
of Irgland’s nationality; (c), that for her owD 
good England must take cognizance of this fact 
quickly. 


America’s Race To Vicrory by Lt.-Col. E. 
Réquin. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co., 
$2.50. 

Col. Réquin was sent to Washington by the 
French government to render whatever assist- 
ance he might in the American conduct of the 
war. In this volume he discusses American 
military effort and its results. His viewpoint 
is of course that of the Frenchman, yet his 
pronunciamentos are very flattering at times. 
Introduction by General Peyton C. March and 
note of approval by Marshal Foch. 
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Reflections 


. By William Marion Reedy 
The Treaty Stalemate 


EWS from Washington ‘Tuesday morn- 

ing indicated that the result of negoti- 

ations for conciliation on the peace 
treaty in the Senate will be a_ stalemate. 
It can hardly be said that any other result 
has been expected recently by those familiar 
with conditions in the upper house of our 
national legislature. It has all along been 
hard to see how there could be any compro- 
mise in the Senate, so long as there was no 
assurance that any understanding reached be- 
tween the supporters and the opponents of 
the administration would be sanctioned by the 
President. It looked as if the situation must 
resolve iiself into one in which there could 
be no final adjustment except upon the basis 
that the opposition would concede practically 
everything to the President. ‘The Democrats 
had no assurances to offer to the Republicans 
that any action taken would be approved at 
the White House. About the best that the 
Republicans could expect was that the Presi- 
dent would accept reservations that did not 
change the treaty; the very obvious comment 
upon that proposition being an inquiry as to 
why there should be any reservations at all 
if they did not change the instrument in some 
respect. 

It was apparent early that the Republicans 
could not recede from their opposition to such 
an extent as would make it possible to affect 
a compromise. ‘The so-called mild reserva- 
tionists had nothing to offer that would meet 
the views of the extreme reservationists. 
‘These extremists served notification upon 
Senator lodge, as the head of the opposition 
and as the head of the Republican party, that 
they would not stand with him in the event 
of any concessions to the Democrats. The 
Democrats could not pledge the President to 
anything, and so the Republicans were in fact 
compelled to break off the negotiations. This 
action was taken by Senator Lodge in a state- 
ment issued on Monday. In this statement 
he declared that there could be no compro- 
mise of principle and that in his opinion it 
would be impossible to secure the consent of 
two-thirds of the Senate if any change were 
proposed in the reservations offered with re- 
gard to Article X and the Monroe Doctrine. 

The Republicans therefore stand firmly 
upon the proposal that the treaty shall be, as 
they say, Americanized. The greater opposi- 
tion to the treaty, however, is not on the 
basis of its failure to conserve the interests 
of America, but because of its falure to jus- 
tify the promises held out by President Wil- 
son in his Fourteen Points and endorsed, at 
least by implication, by our associates in the 
war. There could be no prospect of great 
rejoicing over a compromise in the Senate 
upon the treaty that would accept the cynical 
disposition of the province of Shantung. 
About the only reflection that the present 
situation in the Senate evokes is one to the 
effect that the treaty is to remain hung up 
and that it will be an issue in the forthcoming 
presidential campaign. All the indications 
point to the fact that the campaign will be 


chiefly one of making the American eagle 


scream and of twisting the tail of the British 


lion. The attitude of the Republicans is not 
alone responsible for this. Senator Reed of 
Missouri, in opposition to a League of Na- 
tions of any kind, lays his heaviest stress upon 
the assertion that the League of Nations will 
he absolutely dominated by British interests 
to the sacrifice of American principles and 
indeed of American sovereignty. In the cam- 
paign probably the voice of the Americans 
who “think internationally” will hardly be 

It will be drowned out by the cry 
of “Bolshevism!” The advocates of a peace 
and of a League of Nations that would give 
reality to the professions of the purposes for 
which the war was fought will receive little 
attention. 

Those who think at all deeply on this sub- 

ject are fairly well convinced that the treaty 
and the League of Nations as they stand are 
a mistake which cannot now be rectified by 
our remaining out of the League. It is per- 
fectly clear that the League of Nations is 
simply a concert of the greater victorious bel- 
ligerent European powers with a small trail- 
ing of minor nations under the domination of 
Great Britain and France. ‘The League is 
nothing but an alliance, and back of the terms 
of the alliance as outlined in the treaty which 
the Senate refuses to ratify, there are no 
one knows how many and far reaching secret 
understandings with regard to territory, 
spheres of influence and projects of commer- 
cial interests designed to secure economic con- 
trol of the earth. With the United States 
out of the League of Nations as it stands, it 
can have no great influence in the modification 
of all those features of the great arrangement 
which are openly or secretly in violation of 
the altruistic principles upon which the war 
was fought. 

The League of Nations might be bad with 
the United States in it, but very little thought 
is required to discover that it will be worse 
with the United States out of it. It is on 
this theory that the greater number of Ameri- 
cans, as | believe, favor some sort of a com- 
promise between the Senate and the Presi- 
dent which will admit the United States to 
participation in Leagme affairs. As a disin- 
terested party we would then have some in- 
fluence in the reshaping of the world in modi- 
fication of the imperial ambitions and pur- 
poses which now have unfettered play in the 
league. The United States is in a condition 
of isolation that is very much to be regretted 
by those persons who believe that the time 
has come for cooperation in the reestablish- 
ment of civilization, with something of the 
same effect which was achieved by coopera- 
tron in the removal of the autocratic menace 
to popular government in Europe. 

In this situation it becomes necessary to 
assess the degree of responsibility for the po- 
sition in which the United States finds itself. 
It looks to most people as if this country has 
in fact “welched” upon its agreement to set 
the world going under better conditions than 
prevailed in the days of competitive armament 
and conflict for the control of world markets 
before the war. It is not at all clear that the 
responsibility for this rests exclusively upone 
the opposition in the Senate. Properly con- 
sidered, the ‘Senate has done nothing but ex- 
ercise a right conferred upon it by the Con- 
stitution. Mr. Wilson framed and signed the 
treatv and the Senate has refused to ratify 
it. ‘The Senate cannot frame a treaty. That 
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is exclusively the function of President Wil- 
son. ‘Therefore when President Wilson re- 
fuses to accept modifications of the instru- 
ment, it is up to him, in the exercise of his 
constitutional function, to make another 
treaty. Either he can do this or he may wait 
a while and submit the treaty to a Senate in 
a more conciliatory mood. ‘Thus far he has 
given no indication of what he will or may 
accept by way of reservations to the docu- 
ment which he has submitted to the Senate. 
The next move is the President’s. 

Just what the President should do is a 
matter of considerable difference of opinion 
among students of politics. That he should 
do nothing would seem to be inconceivable. 
We should not fiddle while the world is ruin- 
ing. For such a policy would amount to noth- 
ing less than leaving the world in control of 
the Powers that won the war, without any 
check or break upon their ambitions. It is 
the duty of this country, fairly considered, 
to take a hand in the League of Nations, how- 
ever imperfect that organization may be, to 
the end that there may be some realization 
of those American ideals which were in- 
jected into the war against Germany. The 
proposal that the President shall issue a proc- 
lamation declaring the war with Germany and 
Austria at an end, begin the negotiation of new 
treaties with those countries, and join with 
Congress in urging such changes in the cove- 
nant of a League of Nations as would make 
that organization a fit one for a Democratic 
nation to join, as Mr. Oswald Garrison Vil- 
lard advocates in the latest issue of the New 
York Nation, is one that does not seem prac- 
tical. We might negotiate the treaties with 
Germany and Austria, but what chance is 
there of making the covenant of the League 
of Nations over in such a way as to make 
the League fit for our participation on a 
Democratic basis? 

The effective opposition to the League of 
Nations in the Senate is not based upon any 
consideration of the democratization of the 
League of Nations, It distinctly repudiates all 
considerations except those of national ego- 
tism and selfishness. The fight upon the 
League is a fight against American coopera- 
tion with Europe. It is a fight ostensibly to 
keep this country out of the support of the 
nationalistic aggrandizements in Europe, but 
it is also a fight to keep this country out of 
any participation in the League that will tend 
to bring our influence to bear among all the 
members to the checking of the aggrandize- 
ment of Great Britain and France. There is 
no word said on the side of the oppositior. to 
the treaty in the Senate that recognizes any 
moral obligation on our part to interfere in 
the Leagué¢ of Nations in a way to stay the 
ruthlessness with which the League proposes 
to deal with Germany, or to interfere in any 
way with the determination of the European 
allies to smash the newly arisen democracy of 
Russia. So far as one can see at present, 
there is no prospect that the Senate will per- 
mit this country to go into the League of Na- 
tions in the hope of exercising its influence 
by way of modifying the peace of revenge 
into a peace of justice, reconciliation and the 
reestablishment of the amenities of civiliza- 
tion. To most people there seems to be an 
absurdity in another proposition advanced by 
Mr. Villard to the effect that the peace treaty 
as it stands can be recognized as a valid agree- 
ment between the nations which have ratified 
it, insofar as the United States is concerned 
with any of its provisions, but with the dis- 
tinct announcement that the United States 
accepts neither advantage nor responsibility 
under it. Just how, in good morals, we could 
repudiate our responsibilities for the League 
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as it stands after our President had played 
such a part in the negotiation of that treaty, 
is not made clear. The Senate’s position is 
that, so far as there are any advantages in the 
League of Nations they belong to the other 
Powers while all the disadvantages are ours. 
It does not seem possible that this country 
can separate itself from Europe in the way 
that the majority in the Senate proposes it 
should do. 

It would seem to be the duty of the Presi- 
dent to come to such an understanding with 
the Senate as will enable the United States 
to participate in the League of Nations and to 
accept both advantages and responsibilities, if 
there Should be any, after the American rati- 
fication of the document shall have distinctly 
qualified this country’s agreement to the gen- 
eral terms of the instrument. Notwithstand- 
ing the President, there is nothing in the pro- 
posals of reservation, generally speaking, 
which if adopted would necessitate a recon- 
sideration of the treaty by all the Powers con- 
cerned in its making. ‘Treaties have been 
made before in which general acceptances 
and ratifications have been qualified with res- 
ervations as to responsibilities for the carry- 
ing out of the arrangement. The United 
States gave to the League of Nations idea its 
chief value in the eyes of the world. That 
the result of the Paris negotiations was a de- 
cided departure from the proposals of Amer- 
ican idealism is unfortunate. But, the United 
States assuredly is not acting like a thor- 
oughbred nation when it backs out of an 
agreement in the perfection of which it played 
a conspicuous part, simply because it did not 
secure everything it set out to accomplish, or, 
as the Senate opposition might seem to imply, 
because it got none of the swag. 

The obligation of this country is to stick 
to the League of Nations and to work in that 
organization for the rectification of all those 
departures from the original American pro- 
gram for the League which have to a cer- 
tain extent defeated the high hope and aspi- 
rations of the world. It may be said in the 
slang of the day that the duty and respon- 
sibility of the United States today is to join 
the League of Nations with whatever it may 
deem necessary in the way of reservations, 
and then and there to “bore from within” to 
the end of replacing the League of Nations 
into something nearer to the heart’s desire 
of those of the American people who went 
into the great war with the purpose of putting 
an end to all war, and without a desire either 
to wipe out the Teutonic people or to defeat 
the democratic aspirations of hundreds of 
millions of Russians driven to excesses by an 
intolerable tyranny. So far as the treaty is 
concerned, the President first had his say 
and then the Senate had its say. Now it is 
up to the President to speak and to act again. 
And his speech and action should be such as 
will not render it impossible for this nation 
to join in the work of re-establishing civilized 
conditions in Europe. It is our duty to help 
the old world. We should not, like Pilate, 
turn away and wash our hands. 

soege 
More Censorship Iniquity 

THE literary and publishing colony in New 
York is somewhat worked up just now over 
the results of the activities of the Society for 
the Prevention of Vice, the head of which is 
Mr. John S. Sumner, successor to the notori- 
ous Anthony Comstock. Last Saturday Mr. 
Clinton Tyler Brainard, president and treas- 
urer of Harper & Brothers, publishers, was 
convicted in Special Sessions on the charge of 
violating Section 1141 of the Penal Code by 
the publication of objectionable reading mat- 
ter. The corporation itself was also con- 


victed of the same offense. The publication 
upon which the conviction was based was the 
autobiography of a woman of the town, ep. 
titled ‘“Madeleine,” which was issued with ap 
introduction by Judge Ben B. Lindsey of 
Denver, who has attained some fame as the 
presiding officer of a children’s court in that 
far western city. Judge Lindsey insisted and 
the publishers maintained that this book was 
“one of the greatest books in the world fo, 
uplift purposes.” Readers of the Mirror will 
remember that ‘‘Madeleine” was reviewed ip 
these columns some weeks ago and that the 
judgment of the reviewer was that the demon. 
stration achieved by the story of the notorious 
woman’s life was not of a nature to justify the 
claim that the volume would serve as a deter. 
rent to possible adventurers in the path which 
the author had taken, and in which she had 
been somewhat suddenly and not quite con- 
vincingly reformed, 

The Mrrror reviewer maintained that, s09 
far as he could discover, “things had come 
pretty easy” for the woman who told the story 
and that the evidence was not very strong 
that she had suffered any very real or deep 
attrition or contrition as a consequence of her 
experiences as a distinguished figure in what 
is called the underworld. 

Shortly after the book was put on sale the 
Society for the Prevention of Vice took action 
against Harper & Brothers and the president 
and treasurer of the company, and the book 
was withdrawn from circulation with the re- 
sult that it came into widespread demand, and 
such copies as could be surreptitiously ob- 
tained brought rather handsome prices from 
people. who were moved to seek it for the 
gratification of their prurient curiosity. Now 
Mr. Brainard is convicted after a preliminary 
trial in which he had been held in five hundred 
dollars bail on December 12th. It can hardly 
be said that the book ‘“‘Madeleine” is or was, 
strictly speaking, a vicious publication. It 
simply failed to come up to the morally pur- 
posive specifications of Judge Lindsey in his 
introduction. It did not advocate the life of 
the bagnio as being either desirable or delight- 
ful. A thoughtful reader could not fail to 
realize that the life depicted was in high de- 
zree revolting. Strange to say, there was 
very little comment in the public press upon 
the subject of the action taken against Harper 
& Brothers. There was no outpouring of de- 
nunciation of the so-called “smut hounds” 
from the denizens of Greenwich Village or 
other colonies of alleged artistic persons in 
the metropolis. 

In the hearing of the case Mr. Brainard 
denied personal responsibility for acceptance 
of the book for publication. The decision to 
publish it, he said, had been made by a literary 
conference composed of six members or em- 
ployes of the publishing house. At that time 
Mr. Brainard was in England and he had not 
heard of the book nor read any part of it until 
three days after he had been served with the 
summons to appear in court. While he main- 
tained that the book was valuable for uplift 
purposes, he admitted that “Madeleine” could 
not be considered a good book for a girl of 
sixteen years to read. 

A curious feature of the case is that there 
is a political as well as a literary interest at- 
taching to it. From some statements on the 
witness stand and interviews in the press it 1s 
gathered that Mr. Brainard claims that he 1s 
the victim of a political persecyttion in the 
form of a legal prosecution. seems that 
Mr. Brainard is or was secretary of the 
Extraordinary Grand Jury which recently in- 
vestigated some of the New York municipal 
departments and public officials and_ the 
mayor’s charge of collusion against officials 
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and employes of the Interborough Transit 


‘ Company. The intimation is that the activi- 


ties of the Extraordinary Grand Jury, or the 
results thereof, ran counter to the political in- 
terests and purposes of the mayor of New 
York, Mr. Hylan. In exactly what way the 
oficer of the grand jury went up against the 
head of the municipal machine is not apparent 
from a reading of the report of the case in the 
New York newspapers. It appears that Mr. 
Brainard, when arrested upon the warrant for 
violation of the penal code, was treated with 
somewhat more than the ordinary severity 
exercised with regard to such defendants, He 
says, for instance, that he was taken like some 
desperate criminal to a place behind bars, that 
his finger prints and pedigree were recorded 
and that he was given “the third degree” in 
an examination of the details of his life from 
the time he was sixteen years old. This 
method of dealing with a man who was grad- 
uated from Harvard University and is an 
attorney at law, would seem to have been 
somewhat drastic, considering all the circum- 
stances. 

The evidence at his trial clearly indicated 
that Mr. Brainard had less to do with the 
publication of “Madeleine” than others con- 
nected with Harper & Brothers. If the con- 
viction as announced on Saturday should 
stand, a sentence of from ten days to a year 
in the penitentiary, or a fine of from fifty to 
one thousand dollars, may be imposed upon 
Mr. Brainard, and under the indeterminate 
sentence law it also would be possible for the 
court to imprison Mr. Brainard for not more 
than three years. This, it must be admitted, 
would be a rather heavy punishment upon the 
man who swore that he had never read or 
even heard of “Madeleine” until he was served 
with a summons to answer a charge of violat- 
ing the law by its publication. 

The implication in the newspaper reports 
is very clear that Mr. Brainard was brought 
to trial because in some manner his activities 
in connection with the Extraordinary Grand 
Jury had incensed some of the political powers 
that be, and that the uproar against the pub- 
lication of “Madeleine” was created by a 
newspaper or newspapers especially identified 
with the New York municipal administration. 
This means, to be plain, that Mr. Brainard and 
his friends claim that he is the victim of a per- 
secution engineered for political purposes by 
Mayor Hylan, with the assistance of the sen- 
sational Hearst newspapers in New York 
City. The Hearst newspapers, it seems, have 
been attacking the Extraordinary Grand Jury, 
and their representatives repudiate the charge 
that the action taken against Mr. Brainard had 
its origin in a desire to wreak vengeance upon 
him because as an officer of the grand jury 
he had done things contrary to the interests 
of the Hylan administration. Mr. Brainard 
asserts that in his examination before the 
court the questions put to him were the same 
as those which appeared in a statement con- 
cerning the case which had been prepared in 
the office of the administration newspaper. 
The newspaper had evidently gone into an 
elaborate examination of the record of Mr. 
Brainard from the time when he was ten years 
old. The district attorney, Mr. Swann, says 
that the Hearst newspaper had nothing to do 
with the charge made against Mr. Brainard, 
and asserts that all the papers in the case were 
prepared by the Society for the Prevention of 
Vice, and some of them were papers prepared 
by Anthony Comstock in another case con- 
cerning Mr. Brainard, some years ago, when, 
it seems, he came into conflict with the Com- 
stock Society through the publication of an 
unexpurgated edition of “The Arabian 
Nights.” . : 
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Without going into the merits of the case 
further, one must say that the details, so far 
as published, are another demonstration of 
the iniquity and the abomination of the cen- 
sorship of literature. This censorship in the 
state of New York and in other parts of the 
country is largely exercised by the Society for 
the Prevention of Vice, whose army of 
snoopers can find something morally objec- 
tionable in almost any book that endeavors to 
deal with life in a truly realistic fashion. It 
is shocking to consider, too, that such a prose- 
cution may be engineered by political interests 
for the purpose of getting rid of a man whose 
action in official position is objectionable to 
the political machine that happens to be in 
control of the country’s greatest municipality. 
The singling out of Mr. Brainard, in all the 
circumstances, when there was no proof of 
any direct relation between himself and the 
acceptance and publication of “Madeleine,” 
would seem to support the theory that the 
Hylan machine was determined to “get” him 
in revenge for his failure to do its will, or in 
punishment for his interference with its pro- 
gram in the carrying out of a partisan feud 
in New York politics. 

No one probably will be particularly con- 
cerned to defend the proposition that “Made- 
leine” is, as Judge Lindsey says, a book to 
serve an exalted reformatory purpose. It is 
not notably good literature, and moreover, a 
reader of any experience can discover strong 
probabilities that the story is not what it pur- 
ports to be, namely, a transcript from actual 
life. Nevertheless “Madeleine” could hardly 
be called a corrupting publication. At the 
worst it is merely vulgar and an offense 
against good taste. That its publication was 
an act to justify such punishment as may pos- 
sibly be meted out to Mr. Brainard under his 
conviction, no reasonable person can bring 
himself to believe. The case, generally speak- 
ing, is one that shows the possibilities of the 
misuse of the law against freedom of printing 
to the furtherance of the ends of private ven- 
geance. 

feof 
Another Intellectual—Houston 


In these midwest parts there is some grati- 
fication over the announcement that Mr. David 
Franklin Houston is to be appointed Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to succeed Carter Glass, 
recently elected to the Senate. Mr. Houston 
used to be president of Washington Univer- 
sity here and was instrumental in its up-build- 
ing. He is not a noisy person. He can be 
silent in seven languages living and dead, and 
when you leave him after an attempt to ex- 
tract information from him, his slow, cool 
smile haunts you still. He was once chan- 
cellor of the University of Texas and there 
it was he met Col. E. Mandell House. When 
Mr. Wilson was first elected he appointed Mr. 
Houston Secretary of Agriculture, which was 
the first intimation any Missouri politicians 
had of Mr. Houston’s existence. He filled his 
iob with much efficiency but without much or 
indeed any press-agenting. He has had no 
particular trouble, though at one time some 
disgruntled subordinate did intimate that in 
some vague way the Secretary was under 
the influence of the Rockefeller Foundation. 
There was never anything that remotely re- 
sembled proof of the wild allegations. And 
Mr. Houston himself apparently never took 
the trouble to answer his assailants. For 
eight years it has been understood that for 
all his lack of publicity Mr. Houston was as 
nearly a personal force in the cabinet as the 
personality of Woodrow Wilson would toler- 
ate, which is only saying that on all important 
matters Mr. Houston was always on the side 
of the President from start to finish, never 
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going astray after self-determination like the 
one time Secretary of War, Mr, Garrison, or 
Secretary of the Interior Lane. His promo- 
tion to the secretaryship of the Treasury is 
off the President’s own bat. Missouri poli- 
ticians had nothing to do with it. It is not 
likely that Mr. Houston is a friend of Sen- 
ator Reed, but I doubt if ten of the Demo- 
crats of this state who are reading Reed out 
of the party for his opposition to the Presi- 
dent would know Mr. Houston if they should 
happen to meet him on the street. He is Mis- 
souri’s Great Unknown. No one hereabouts 
claims that he has any influence in Missouri 
politics. He is no mixer. The first anyone 
heard of him out here was that he had been 
seriously considered for president of Har- 
vard in succession to Mr. Eliot, which was 
good evidence that he stood pretty high in the 
estimation of the pedagogical world. It is 
probably in his pedagogical aspect that he 
attracts President Wilson, though it is his 
lack of loquacity that endeared him originally 
to Col. House. As Secretary of Agriculture 
he got along fairly well with the farmers. At 
one time it was rumored that he didn’t quite 
agree with some parts of the program of 
Food Administrator Hoover during the war. 
At least Mr. Houston in the most exciting 
times never became panicky to the extent of 
making himself a “hero.” As. Secretary of 
the Treasury he will probably let the money 
talk and continue to enwrap himself in that 
silence for which he has become famous in 
a world of endless gabble. He is not a man 
without politics, but he does not play politics 
as an official. It is understood that his politics 
are of a somewhat advanced order, especially 
in the field of economics, but he doesn’t adver- 
tise them. No one has ever accused him of 
being an orator. When he makes a speech 
you get the impression therefrom that if he 
doesn’t say all that could be said on the sub- 
ject he at least says all that should be said. 
From all of which it would appear that he 
makes an ideal coadjutor of President Wilson. 
It may be assumed, too, that such a careful 
person as Mr. Houston would not assume con- 
trol of the finances of the country at such a 
critical time if he didn’t know more than 
enough about them merely to “get by.” It is 
said indeed that it is chiefly as a financier 
that he fancies himself. Politicians do not 
like him a little bit because they cannot get 
to him even socially.¢ His appointment to the 
secretaryship of the Treasury is hardly a de- 
parture from Wilsonian precedent. It will 
be noted immediately that there isn’t any trace 
of Wall Street about him and that he is hardly 
so much Western as to obscure his Southern- 
ism. His financiering is not likely to be in the 
traditional Eastern style. He is not a man 
to clutter himself up with consultants and 
advisers. For all his reserve he is not pros- 
tractedly deliberate but decides things quickly 
and without vouchsafing reasons for his deci- 
sions. His appointment shows that Mr. Wil- 
son is not relaxing his grasp of affairs and 
that he is no more inclined than ever to con- 
sider anybody but Democrats of his own kind 
for participation in the conduct of his govern- 
ment. The country knows so little of Mr. 
Houston personally that his appointment 
evokes only the vaguest and most perfunctory 
comment. Editors and publicists generally 
must wait until Mr. Houston reveals himself 
in his work, and a great number of people, 
tired of politicians, have great hopes that Mr. 
Houston will prove to be the kind of man Mr. 
Hoover is declared to be by those who want 
to see him nominated for and elected to the 
presidency—another intellectual more con- 
cerned with scientific than political adminis- 
tration of affairs. 
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is exclusively the function of President Wil- 
son. ‘Therefore when President Wilson re- 
fuses to accept modifications of the instru- 
ment, it is up to him, in the exercise of his 
constitutional function, to make another 
treaty. Either he can do this or he may wait 
a while and submit the treaty to a Senate in 
a more conciliatory mood. ‘Thus far he has 
given no indication of what he will or may 
accept by way of reservations to the docu- 
ment which he has submitted to the Senate. 
The next move is the President’s. 

Just what the President should do is a 
matter of considerable difference of opinion 
among students of politics. That he should 
do nothing would seem to be inconceivable. 
We should not fiddle while the world is ruin- 
ing. For such a policy would amount to noth- 
ing less than leaving the world in control of 
the Powers that won the war, without any 
check or break upon their ambitions. It is 
the duty of this country, fairly considered, 
to take a hand in the League of Nations, how- 
ever imperfect that organization may be, to 
the end that there may be some realization 
of those American ideals which were in- 
jected into the war against Germany. The 
proposal that the President shall issue a proc- 
lamation declaring the war with Germany and 
Austria at an end, begin the negotiation of new 
treaties with those countries, and join with 
Congress in urging such changes in the cove- 
nant of a League of Nations as would make 
that organization a fit one for a Democratic 
nation to join, as Mr. Oswald Garrison Vil- 
lard advocates in the latest issue of the New 
York Nation, is one that does not seem prac- 
tical. We might negotiate the treaties with 
Germany and Austria, but what chance is 
there of making the covenant of the League 
of Nations over in such a way as to make 
the League fit for our participation ona 
Democratic basis? 

The effective opposition to the League of 
Nations in the Senate is not based upon any 
consideration of the democratization of the 
League of Nations, It distinctly repudiates all 
considerations except those of national ego- 
tism and selfishness. The fight upon the 
League is a fight against American coopera- 
tion with Europe. It is a fight ostensibly to 
keep this country out of the support of the 
nationalistic aggrandizements in Europe, but 
it is also a fight to keep this country out of 
any participation in the League that will tend 
to bring our influence to bear among all the 
members to the checking of the aggrandize- 
ment of Great Britain and France. ‘There is 
no word said on the side of the oppositior to 
the treaty in the Senate that recognizes any 
moral obligation on our part to interfere in 
the Leagu¢ of Nations in a way to stay the 
ruthlessness with which the League proposes 
to deal with Germany, or to interfere in any 
way with the determination of the European 
allies to smash the newly arisen democracy of 
Russia. So far as one can see at present, 
there is no prospect that the Senate will per- 
mit this country to go into the League of Na- 
tions in the hope of exercising its influence 
by way of modifying the peace of revenge 
into a peace of justice, reconciliation and the 
reestablishment of the amenities of civiliza- 
tion. To most people there seems to be an 
absurdity in another proposition advanced by 
Mr. Villard to the effect that the peace treaty 
as it stands can be recognized as a valid agree- 
ment between the nations which have ratified 
it, insofar as the United States is concerned 
with any of its provisions, but with the dis- 
tinct announcement that the United States 
accepts neither advantage nor responsibility 
under it. Just how, in good morals, we could 
repudiate our responsibilities for the League 
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as it stands after our President had played 
such a part in the negotiation of that treaty, 
is not made clear. ‘The Senate’s position is 
that, so far as there are any advantages in the 
League of Nations they belong to the other 
Powers while all the disadvantages are ours. 
It does not seem possible that this country 
can separate itself from Europe in the way 
that the majority in the Senate proposes it 
should do. , 

It would seem to be the duty of the Presi- 
dent to come to such an understanding with 
the Senate as will enable the United States 
to participate in the League of Nations and to 
accept both advantages and responsibilities, if 
there Should be any, after the American rati- 
fication of the document shall have distinctly 
qualified this country’s agreement to the gen- 
eral terms of the instrument. Notwithstand- 
ing the President, there is nothing in the pro- 
posals of reservation, generally speaking, 
which if adopted would necessitate a recon- 
sideration of the treaty by all the Powers con- 
cerned in its making. Treaties have been 
made before in which general acceptances 
and ratifications have been qualified with res- 
ervations as to responsibilities for the carry- 
ing out of the arrangement. The United 
States gave to the League of Nations idea its 
chief value in the eyes of the world. That 
the result of the Paris negotiations was a de- 
cided departure from the proposals of Amer- 
ican idealism is unfortunate. But, the United 
States assuredly is not acting like a thor- 
oughbred nation when it backs out of an 
agreement in the perfection of which it played 
a conspicuous part, simply because it did not 
secure everything it set out to accomplish, or, 
as the Senate opposition might seem to imply, 
because it got none of the swag. 

The obligation of this country is to stick 
to the League of Nations and to work in that 
organization for the rectification of all those 
departures from the original American pro- 
gram for the League which have to a cer- 
tain extent defeated the high hope and aspi- 
rations of the world. It may be said in the 
slang of the day that the duty and respon- 
sibility of the United States today is to join 
the League of Nations with whatever it may 
deem necessary in the way of reservations, 
and then and there to “bore from within” to 
the end of replacing the League of Nations 
into something nearer to the heart’s desire 
of those of the American people who went 
into the great war with the purpose of putting 
an end to all war, and without a desire either 
to wipe out the Teutonic people or to defeat 
the democratic aspirations of hundreds of 
millions of Russians driven to excesses by an 
intolerable tyranny. So far as the treaty is 
concerned, the President first had his say 
and then the Senate had its say. Now it is 
up to the President to speak and to act again. 
And his speech and action should be such as 
will not render it impossible for this nation 
to join in the work of re-establishing civilized 
conditions in Europe. It is our duty to help 
the old world. We should not, like Pilate, 
turn away and wash our hands. 

soege 
More Censorship Iniquity 

THE literary and publishing colony in New 
York is somewhat worked up just now over 
the results of the activities of the Society for 
the Prevention of Vice, the head of which is 
Mr. John S. Sumner, successor to the notori- 
ous Anthony Comstock. Last Saturday Mr. 
Clinton Tyler Brainard, president and treas- 
urer of Harper & Brothers, publishers, was 
convicted in Special Sessions on the charge of 
violating Section 1141 of the Penal Code by 
the publication of objectionable reading mat- 
ter. ‘The corporation itself was also con- 







victed of the same offense. The publication 
upon which the conviction was based was th 
autobiography of a woman of the town, ep. 
titled ‘‘Madeleine,” which was issued with ap 
introduction by Judge Ben B. Lindsey 9 
Denver, who has attained some fame as the 
presiding officer of a children’s court in tha 
far western city. Judge Lindsey insisted and 
the publishers maintained that this book was 
“one of the greatest books in the world for 
uplift purposes.” Readers of the Mrrror wil] 
remember that “Madeleine” was reviewed jp 
these columns some weeks ago and that the 
judgment of the reviewer was that the demon. 
stration achieved by the story of the notorious 
woman’s life was not of a nature to justify the 
claim that the volume would serve as a deter. 
rent to possible adventurers in the path which 
the author had taken, and in which she had 
been somewhat suddenly and not quite con- 
vincingly reformed, 

The Mirror reviewer maintained that, so 
far as he could discover, “things had come 
pretty easy” for the woman who told the story 
and that the evidence was not very strong 
that she had suffered any very real or deep 
attrition or contrition as a consequence of her 
experiences as a distinguished figure in what 
is called the underworld. 

Shortly after the book was put on sale the 
Society for the Prevention of Vice took action 
against Harper & Brothers and the president 
and treasurer of the company, and the book 
was withdrawn from circulation with the re- 
sult that it came into widespread demand, and 
such copies as could be surreptitiously ob- 
tained brought rather handsome prices from 
people. who were moved to seek it for the 
gratification of their prurient curiosity. Now 
Mr. Brainard is convicted after a preliminary 
trial in which he had been held in five hundred 
dollars bail on December 12th. It can hardly 
be said that the book ‘‘Madeleine” is or was, 
strictly speaking, a vicious publication. It 
simply failed to come up to the morally pur- 
posive specifications of Judge Lindsey in his 
introduction. It did not advocate the life of 
the bagnio as being either desirable or delight- 
ful. A thoughtful reader could not fail to 
realize that the life depicted was in high de- 
gree revolting. Strange to say, there was 
very little comment in the public press upon 
the subject of the action taken against Harper 
& Brothers. There was no outpouring of de- 
nunciation of the so-called “smut hounds” 
from the denizens of Greenwich Village or 
other colonies of alleged artistic persons in 
the metropolis. 

In the hearing of the case Mr. Brainard 
denied personal responsibility for acceptance 
of the book for publication. The decision to 
publish it, he said, had been made by a literary 
conference composed of six members or em- 
ployes of the publishing house. At that time 
Mr. Brainard was in England and he had not 
heard of the book nor read any part of it until 
three days after he had been served with the 
summons to appear in court. While he main- 
tained that the book was valuable for uplift 
purposes, he admitted that “Madeleine” could 
not be considered a good book for a girl of 
sixteen years to read. 


A curious feature of the case is that there 
is a political as well as a literary interest at- 
taching to it. From some statements on the 
witness stand and interviews in the press it 1s 
gathered that Mr. Brainard claims that he 1s 
the victim of a political persecyttion in the 
form of a legal prosecution. seems that 
Mr. Brainard is or was secretary of the 
Extraordinary Grand Jury which recently in- 
vestigated some of the New York municipal 
departments and public officials and_ the 
mayor’s charge of collusion against officials 
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ties of the Extraordinary Grand Jury, or the 
results thereof, ran counter to the political in- 
terests and purposes of the mayor of New 
York, Mr. Hylan. In exactly what way the 
oficer of the grand jury went up against the 
head of the municipal machine is not apparent 
from a reading of the report of the case in the 
New York newspapers. It appears that Mr. 
Brainard, when arrested upon the warrant for 
violation of the penal code, was treated with 
somewhat more than the ordinary severity 
exercised with regard to such defendants. He 
says, for instance, that he was taken like some 
desperate criminal to a place behind bars, that 
his finger prints and pedigree were recorded 
and that he was given “the third degree” in 
an examination of the details of his life from 
the time he was sixteen years old. This 
method of dealing with a man who was grad- 
uated from Harvard University and is an 
attorney at law, would seem to have been 
somewhat drastic, considering all the circum- 
stances. 

The evidence at his trial clearly indicated 
that Mr. Brainard had less to do with the 
publication of “Madeleine” than others con- 
nected with Harper & Brothers. If the con- 
viction as announced on Saturday should 
stand, a sentence of from ten days to a year 
in the penitentiary, or a fine of from fifty to 
one thousand dollars, may be imposed upon 
Mr. Brainard, and under the indeterminate 
sentence law it also would be possible for the 
court to imprison Mr. Brainard for not more 
than three years. This, it must be admitted, 
would be a rather heavy punishment upon the 
man who swore that he had never read or 
even heard of “Madeleine” until he was served 
with a summons to answer a charge of violat- 
ing the law by its publication. 

The implication in the newspaper reports 
is very clear that Mr. Brainard was brought 
to trial because in some manner his activities 
in connection with the Extraordinary Grand 
Jury had incensed some of the political powers 
that be, and that the uproar against the pub- 
lication of “Madeleine” was created by a 
newspaper or newspapers especially identified 
with the New York municipal administration. 
This means, to be plain, that Mr. Brainard and 
his friends claim that he is the victim of a per- 
secution engineered for political purposes by 
Mayor Hylan, with the assistance of the sen- 
sational Hearst newspapers in New York 
City. The Hearst newspapers, it seems, have 
been attacking the Extraordinary Grand Jury, 
and their representatives repudiate the charge 
that the action taken against Mr. Brainard had 
its origin in a desire to wreak vengeance upon 
him because as an officer of the grand jury 
he had done things contrary to the interests 
of the Hylan administration. Mr. Brainard 
asserts that in his examination before the 
court the questions put to him were the same 
as those which appeared in a statement con- 
cerning the case which had been prepared in 
the office of the administration newspaper. 
The newspaper had evidently gone into an 
elaborate examination of the record of Mr. 
Brainard from the time when he was ten years 
old. The district attorney, Mr. Swann, says 
that the Hearst newspaper had nothing to do 
with the charge made against Mr. Brainard, 
and asserts that all the papers in the case were 
Prepared by the Society for the Prevention of 
Vice, and some of them were papers prepared 
by Anthony Comstock in another case con- 
cerning Mr. Brainard, some years ago, when, 
it seems, he came into conflict with the Com- 
stock Society through the publication of an 
unexpurgated edition of “The Arabian 
Nights.” ; 
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Without going into the merits of the case 
further, one must say that the details, so far 
as published, are another demonstration of 
the iniquity and the abomination of the cen- 
sorship of literature. This censorship in the 
state of New York and in other parts of the 
country is largely exercised by the Society for 
the Prevention of Vice, whose army of 
snoopers can find something morally objec- 
tionable in almost any book that endeavors to 
deal with life in a truly realistic fashion. It 
is shocking to consider, too, that such a prose- 
cution may be engineered by political interests 
for the purpose of getting rid of a man whose 
action in official position is objectionable to 
the political machine that happens to be in 
control of the country’s greatest municipality. 
The singling out of Mr. Brainard, in all the 
circumstances, when there was no proof of 
any direct relation between himself and the 
acceptance and publication of “Madeleine,” 
would seem to support the theory that the 
Hylan machine was determined to “get” him 
in revenge for his failure to do its will, or in 
punishment for his interference with its pro- 
gram in the carrying out of a partisan feud 
in New York politics. 

No one probably will be particularly con- 
cerned to defend the proposition that “Made- 
leine” is, as Judge Lindsey says, a book to 
serve an exalted reformatory purpose. It is 
not notably good literature, and moreover, a 
reader of any experience can discover strong 
probabilities that the story is not what it pur- 
ports to be, namely, a transcript from actual 
life. Nevertheless “Madeleine” could hardly 
be called a corrupting publication. At the 
worst it is merely vulgar and an offense 
against good taste. That its publication was 
an act to justify such punishment as may pos- 
sibly be meted out to Mr. Brainard under his 
conviction, no reasonable person can bring 
himself to believe. The case, generally speak- 
ing, is one that shows the possibilities of the 
misuse of the law against freedom of printing 
to the furtherance of the ends of private ven- 
geance. 

oooh 
Another Intellectual—Houston 


In these midwest parts there is some grati- 
fication over the announcement that Mr. David 
Franklin Houston is to be appointed Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to succeed Carter Glass, 
recently elected to the Senate. Mr. Houston 
used to be president of Washington Univer- 
sity here and was instrumental in its up-build- 
ing. He is not a noisy person. He can be 
silent in seven languages living and dead, and 
when you leave him after an attempt to ex- 
tract information from him, his slow, cool 
smile haunts you still. He was once chan- 
cellor of the University of Texas and there 
it was he met Col. E. Mandell House. When 
Mr. Wilson was first elected he appointed Mr. 
Houston Secretary of Agriculture, which was 
the first intimation any Missouri politicians 
had of Mr. Houston’s existence. He filled his 
iob with much efficiency but without much or 
indeed any press-agenting. He has had no 
particular trouble, though at one time some 
disgruntled subordinate did intimate that in 
some vague way the Secretary was under 
the influence of the Rockefeller Foundation. 
There was never anything that remotely re- 
sembled proof of the wild allegations. And 
Mr. Houston himself apparently never took 
the trouble to answer his assailants. For 
eight years it has been understood that for 
all his lack of publicity Mr. Houston was as 
nearly a personal force in the cabinet as the 
personality of Woodrow Wilson would toler- 
ate, which is only saying that on all important 
matters Mr. Houston was always on the side 
of the President from start to finish, never 
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going astray after self-determination like the 
one time Secretary of War, Mr, Garrison, or 
Secretary of the Interior Lane. His promo- 
tion to the secretaryship of the Treasury is 
off the President’s own bat. Missouri poli- 
ticians had nothing to do with it. It is not 
likely that Mr. Houston is a friend of Sen- 
ator Reed, but I doubt if ten of the Demo- 
crats of this state who are reading Reed out 
of the party for his opposition to the Presi- 
dent would know Mr. Houston if they should 
happen to meet him on the street. He is Mis- 
souri’s Great Unknown. No one hereabouts 
claims that he has any influence in Missouri 
politics. He is no mixer. The first anyone 
heard of him out here was that he had been 
seriously considered for president of Har- 
vard in succession to Mr. Eliot, which was 
good evidence that he stood pretty high in the 
estimation of the pedagogical world. It is 
probably in his pedagogical aspect that he 
attracts President Wilson, though it is his 
lack of loquacity that endeared him originally 
to Col. House. As Secretary of Agriculture 
he got along fairly well with the farmers. At 
one time it was rumored that he didn’t quite 
agree with some parts of the program of 
Food Administrator Hoover during the war. 
At least Mr. Houston in the most exciting 
times never became panicky to the extent of 
making himself a “hero.” As. Secretary of 
the Treasury he will probably let the money 
talk and continue to enwrap himself in that 
silence for which he has become famous in 
a world of endless gabble. He is not a man 
without politics, but he does not play politics 
as an official. It is understood that his politics 
are of a somewhat advanced order, especially 
in the field of economics, but he doesn’t adver- 
tise them. No one has ever accused him of 
being an orator. When he makes a speech 
you get the impression therefrom that if he 
doesn’t say all that could be said on the sub- 
ject he at least says all that should be said. 
From all of which it would appear that he 
makes an ideal coadjutor of President Wilson. 
It may be assumed, too, that such a careful 
person as Mr. Houston would not assume con- 
trol of the finances of the country at such a 
critical time if he didn’t know more than 
enough about them merely to “get by.” It is 
said indeed that it is chiefly as a financier 
that he fancies himself. Politicians do not 
like him a little bit because they cannot get 
to him even sociallys His appointment to the 
secretaryship of the Treasury is hardly a de- 
parture from Wilsonian precedent. It will 
be noted immediately that there isn’t any trace 
of Wall Street about him and that he is hardly 
so much Western as to obscure his Southern- 
ism. His financiering is not likely to be in the 
traditional Eastern style. He is not a man 
to clutter himself up with consultants and 
advisers. For all his reserve he is not pros- 
tractedly deliberate but decides things quickly 
and without vouchsafing reasons for his deci- 
sions. His appointment shows that Mr. Wil- 
son is not relaxing his grasp of affairs and 
that he is no more inclined than ever to con- 
sider anybody but Democrats of his own kind 
for participation in the conduct of his govern- 
ment. The country knows so little of Mr. 
Houston personally that his appointment 
evokes only the vaguest and most perfunctory 
comment. Editors and publicists generally 
must wait until Mr. Houston reveals himself 
in his work, and a great number of people, 
tired of politicians, have great hopes that Mr. 
Houston will prove to be the kind of man Mr. 
Hoover is declared to be by those who want 
to see him nominated for and elected to the 
presidency—another intellectual more con- 
cerned with scientific than political adminis- 
tration of affairs. 
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Propaganda 
By Carl Sandburg 


VERYTHING we read _ these days is 
propaganda,” said Will Irwin, speaking 
in the City Club of Chicago recently. 


Frank H. Simonds, whose services as a special 
writer won him the Legion of Honor cross from 
the government of France, describes for us the rise 
of a new militarism in Russia. If his information 
is correct and if he is giving us all his information 
with no personal viewpoint or French propaganda, 
then there is now in the breeding a military system 
in Russia as threatening and portentous as was the 
Prussian systems. What we are to do here 
about this all depends on what we believe here now 
about this. 


now 


An Associated Press dispatch from Berne 
that a dispatch from Moscow says the soviet gov- 
ernment reports and acknowledges that it, the soviet 
government, executed death sentences on 14,000 per- 
sons during the first three months of 1919. Nearly 
every newspaper in the United States using the 
Associated Press service published this dispatch. 
The Chicago Daily News, however, handled this 
dispatch in an exceptional way. It appended a note 
by Isaac Don Levine in which he said that when 
he was in Moscow last September the number of 
executions reported and acknowledged by the soviet 
government for the first three months of 1919 
reached a total of 140. The processes of arithmetic 
by which the figure 140 in Moscow in September 
had two ciphers added to it, becoming 14,000 in 
Berne in December, are a matter of Egyptian night 
to the millions of readers of the Associated Press 
who did not happen to read the comment of Isaac 
Don Levine, the only Russian-speaking citizen of 
the United States and American newspaper writer 
who reached Moscow during the year 1919. 


says 


A newspaper in Paris, France, publishes seventy- 
three letters of the former German kaiser to the 
now deceased Russian czar. The Paris newspaper 
acknowledges that these revelation of most high 
chamber secrets are a result of the intelligence and 
enterprise of an American newspaper, The Chicago 
Daily News. No journalist or diplomat of Europe 
has in recent times come through with an adventure 
at once so sensational and so important historically 
as the plunge into Russia of Isaac Don Levine, 
crossing the No Man’s Land between the Esthonian 
and the Soviet Russian armies, and his trip to Mos- 
cow, sometimes blindfolded, often arrested, and 
finally his copying of the letters of the kaiser to 
the czar and the bringing of those letters to America 
for transmissal to European centers. It might have 
seemed fantastic a few years ago to predict that 
a reporter from Chicago would get hold of high 
royal personal correspondence which old and es- 
tablished newspapers of Europe would publish with 
acknowledgments for American shrewdness and 
perspicacity in matters touching the royalty of Eu- 
rope. Let the comic opera writers, and all spirits 
of extravaganza, take notice. 


In the matter of plain common sense hitting off, 
the thought of the mass of American people, it is 
doubtful if anyone has done better than Frank 1. 
Cobb, the New York World editorial writer, whose 
speech before the Woman’s City Club of New York 
is published in the New Republic. “Nobody ever 
succeeded in bettering the weather by putting the 
thermometer in jail,” said Cobb, “and nobody will 
ever remove the cause of unrest and discontent by 
trying to suppress their manifestations. The policy 
of repression that has generally been adopted by 
governors, mayors and police officials—in some 
cases by federal authority--to meet this propaganda 
of radicalism is fatal. Two thousands years of 
history bears witness to its folly.” ° 
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Dudley Field Malone, a New York Democrat who 
supported Woodrow Wilson.in 1912, and William 
Hale Thompson, the Chicago Republican mayor who 
sits in the Republican national committee, are both 
emphatic in declaring that the United States con- 
stitution is being violated by those entrusted with its 
enforcement. Said Frank I. Cobb on this point: 


“What I am pleading for is a restoration of the tra- 
ditions of the republic, for the restoration of the 
proved safeguards of human liberty, for the res- 
toration of the free play of public opinion, without 
God 
this war 


which democracy is stifled and cannot exist. 


forbid that our supreme achievement in 


should be the Prussianizing of ourselves!” 


In 1888 there was a man hanged by the state of 
Illinois, having been convicted of conspiracy to de- 
stroy the foundations of government, not to men- 
tion blowing off the roof. He made a long speech 
One sentence of his speech was terribly 
simple. It lingers in human memory like some 
pregnant Old Testament verse. He said: The 
poor are robbed because they are ignorant and they 
are ignorant because they are poor.” 


to the jury. 


Here is a new magazine named Finland. It is 
a type of propaganda publication rather common 
in America now. It supports the existent Manner- 
heim government, of Finland, a government estab- 
lished by German bayonets and German battalions 
withdrawn from the western front at the height of 
the Amiens offensive. A glorified Mannerheim as a 
hero, the high redeeming figure of Finland, keeping 
discreet silence on the alliance of Finland and 
Imperial Germany in 1918 and the election by a 
majority of the Finnish Jantdag in October, 1918, 
of a son of Kaiser Wilhelm to the throne of Fin- 
land, keeping discreet silence on the speech of Kaiser 
Wilhelm greeting the ambassador of the Finnish 
White government, keeping discreet silence on all 
topics that might uncover the outright pro-German 
Imperialist character of the 
ment. Camouflaged with a 


Mannerheim govern- 
stammering vocabulary 
of democracy, here is royalist, imperialist propa- 
ganda subversive of American institutions as pro- 
jected by Jefferson and Lincoln. This propaganda 
goes on. Its documents and funds are admitted to 
the United States without question or bother. 


Washington and Jefferson propagandized against 
the divine right of kings and instigated a revolution 
to overthrow by physical .force the government then 
obtaining in America. John Brown propagandized 
against chattel slavery and tried to overthrow by 
physical force the government then. sanctioning 
chattel slavery. Mark Twain wrote for a magazine 
called Free Russia a propaganda article which is 
published in his letters; it sweepingly and unhesi- 
tatingly justified assassination and the overthrow 
by physical force of a government which should 
refuse to its subjects the right of petition. 


The name of John Brown has high contrast. He 
was hanged to a high gibbet as a traitor guilty of 
treason, sedition, violence to American institutions, 
conspiracy to destroy the foundations of the republic. 
A few short years after his long beard was sil- 
houetted against the gallows horizon, after he was 
done to death like a modern slum gunman or an old- 
time frontier horse thief, millions of soldiers and 
people following Abe Lincoln were singing the im- 
mortal American marching song, “John Brown's 
body lies a-mouldering in the grave but his soul 
goes marching on.” 


Edward Arlington Robinson has written a poem 
titled “John Brown.” It is a monologue of talk to 
Brown’s wife. The last line reads, “I shall have 
more to say when I am dead.” One passage goes: 

* © * Sa it was 

God set the mark of his inscrutable 

Necessity on one who was to grope, 





And serve, and suffer, and withal be glad 

For what was his, and is, and is to be, 

When his old bones, that are a burden now, 
Are saying what the man who carried them 
Had not the power to say. Bones in a grave, 
Cover them as they will with choking earth, 
May shout the truth to men who put them there, 


More than all orators. 
CuIcaco,: January, 1920. 
afeeteets 


Rattlesnake Mountain Fable 
By Maxwell Bodenheim 


ITH a haunting playfulness 
NV Morning slapped the young begr’s haunches, 
And his eyes held all the dancing lines 
That could not shatter his bony face 
Or cleave his rough delight to sparkling sound. 
Rut suddenly he sat back on his haunches, 
His eyes like full moons dipped in blood, 
For on the black loam near his paws 
He saw the long, crisp mystery 
Of footprints fading into the forest 
And weighing his heart with strange shapes. 
To him, they seemed the deep invitation 
Of a massive, godlike bear. 
He followed them, lost in a tossing ache 
That made a burnished cradle of his heart 
And blew huge stars into 
The hollows of his stupor. 
Nights and days grazed the horizon 
\With their breath of birth and death, 
3ut still the young bear stumbled on, 
His blood evaporated 
Into swaying rhythyms. 
He died upon the luring footsteps 
And the crumbled ivory of his bones 
Sprinkled their yearning color over the earth, 
Until, at last, the god returned 
And lightly kicked them aside 
As he strode on to his love. 


“Th Old Pedagogue™ 

e Jolly edagogue 

111.—_A CAPTAIN OF EDUCATIONAL 
INDUSTRY 

A college teacher was not nearly as critical as 

it is today, Mr. Andrew Carnegie: came for- 
a noble tender of relief. By its system of service 
and old age pensions the Carnegie Foundation for 
the profession more inviting to men of prime ability 
and intellectual independence. The ruthless, almost 
prevented the Foundation—some call it Floundera- 
tion—from serving its original idealistic purpose. 
life insurance as the principal agency for promoting 
the quality of teaching, or rather his stubborn and 
moment forcing the great majority of prospective 
beneficiaries into a_self-defensive protest against 
It looks as though the President had forsaken all 
hope in our preservation and wanted to help us, any- 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching” to the 
“Tvachers’ Insurance and Annuity Association” and 


By Otto Heller 

DOZEN vears ago, when the plight of the 
ward, in the generosity of his heart and hand, with 
the Advancement of Teaching was expected to make 
complete, relinquishment of its initial policies has 
The sudden confidence of its President. in compulsory 
high-handed propaganda for the scheme, is at this 
such a revolutionary self-reversal of the institution. 
way, to a first-class funeral. From the “Carnegie 
thence—to a Grande Luntreprise de Pompes Funé- 


brés? Oh, what a fall was there! 
* ok 
In the December Atlantic Monthly President 


Pritchett feelingly reveals the late Andrew Carne- 
gie’s solicitous affection for those engaged in teach- 
ing. Dr. Pritchett holds a uniquely elevated posi- 
tion—apparently for life. In him are combined the 
offices of Grand Almoner, Arbiter of the Elegances, 
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and Deus ex-Machina at large. He is, or was, a 
yeritable power-house of educational influence. Mr. 
Carnegie has anxiously guarded the dignity of Dr. 
Pritchett’s station by the bestowal of emoluments so 
high that the contemplation of them makes a mere 
member of the “teaching branch” of the profession 
feel dizzy at the top. Should he at any time choose 
to retire he is sure of a “dignified” pension. Nor has 
the Ironmaster omitted him from the list of special 
beneficiaries under his will. If success is to be 
measured by financial returns, no living educator has 
excelled the success of Henry S. Pritchett. 


But an immensely greater boon than the total of 
material advantages fell to’ this singularly favored 
son of fortune: to him was given an opportunity 
unique in the history of civilization to inscribe his 
name refulgently in the educational record of his 
age. By loyally sustaining his earlier animation he 
would have brought about an incalculable betterment 
in the status of college teachers and energized vastly 
the scholarly activities of the country. Such, how- 
ever, has not been his effect on the higher interests 
of learning. Like most of the men who “have out- 
grown teaching,” Dr. Pritchett has become progres- 
sively estranged from his class, and has assimilated 
his conceptions to the standards of a diametically 
opposite class. Because he has failed to seize, per- 
haps even fully to realize, that grand and unprece- 
dented opportunity, he has forfeited our faith; he 
is to us a “lost leader.” 

fog 


Dry Stuff 


By Charles J. Finger 
Ne you should know that Julia Louise loves 


to dance. I do not mean by this that she 

does that shimmy stuff or goes gawkily 
through a one-step. Anyone can do that. Her par- 
ticular passion is interpretative dancing. Play the 
Mendelssohn “Spring Song” or Beethoven's “Sonata 
Pathetique’ or Schumann’s “Warum,” and _ she'll 
be to the fore with a terpsichorean interpretation. 
It is true that to the eye of a mere layman there is 
a striking resemblance between the dancing of Saint 
Saens “Le Cygne” and Schubert's “Second Im- 
promptu,” and that the thaunatoid climax proper to 
“Ase’s Death” is akin to the wilted pose at the end of 
Liszt’s “Liebestraum.” But that’s a mere detail. The 
point is, that because of this dancifi@ “habit, I had 
my reading recently limited to political economy as I 
slid through Ohio, Kentucky and Tennessee on a 
business trip. It had been my intention to while 
away the travel hours with Henry A. Lappin’s essay 
on Kenelm Henry Digby, Machen’s “Hieroglyphics” 
and Conrad’s “Lord Jim.” The books were set out 
on the piano. But Julia Louise, having been told 
to pack the three of them in my grip, in her sublime 
ecstacy, seized upon the first pile of books that she 
saw, with the result that my mental pabulum was the 
dismal science. 


So, seated in the sudoriferous smoker, seeking 
“Lord Jim,” I drew forth “Problems in Reconstruc- 
tion,” by Isaac Lippincott (MacMillan Co.). Further 
investigation showing the true state of affairs, I 
set to work. Now Mr. Lippincott is professor of 
economics in Washington University, as everyone 
knows, and, therefore an authority. Seeking light 
on national troubles, he has examined war control, 
war labor control, war control in foreign countries 
and methods of reconstruction favored and adopted 
by other nations than ours. That fills up the greater 


part of the book. Then, for the space of thirty 


pages he considers the feasibility of a reconstruction 
plan for the United States, and this is the central 
fact at which he arrives: To wit, that economic re- 
construction is a problem that must be worked out 
by toilsome study, by assembling and comparing data 
and by drawing conclusions from investigations. 


Next:came “The Housing of the Unskilled Work- 
er;” by Edith Elmer Wood, which is also published by 
the MacMillan Company, and, therefore, a well 
gotten up book. In this, the authoress expresses 
her.anxious wish that.the dwellings of the poorer cit- 
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izens among us shall be clean and wholesome. She 
thinks that there should be a National Housing 
Commission, Postal Savings Deposit loans to indi- 
vidual workers, housing loans ‘by National banks, 
and an amendment of the Farm Loan Act. That in 
a nutshell, is a rough outliné showing the broader 
aspects of the plan that she recommends. 


Now this book of Mrs. Wood is interesting and 
many of us know that too often the places in which 
the unskilled laborer lives are capable of improve- 
ment. Others, whose occupations do not put them 
in touch with the common laborer, and whose read- 
ing is limited to Frank Crane and the Alger-like 
stories in the Saturday Evening Post, deny that want 
exists. Now when such as these, who we may sym- 
bolize as Mr. X, come across such a book as this, 
or the similar volume by Booth, or its fellow by Riis, 
there is 2 pooh-poohing and a contemptuous pushing 
aside of the volume. There’s a reason. 


When Mr. X. settles himself behind the’ steering 
wheel of his Pierce Arrow, lights his four-bit cigar 
and presses the self-starter with the toe of his 
twenty-dollar shoe, if the buzz breaks into the burr 
that tells of a smoothly running engine, all’s well 
with the world as far as he is concerned, and he is 
ready to sing the song of “Pippa Passes.” Should 
the cigar burn evenly, he will congratulate himself 

‘upon the fact that he lives in an age in which things 
are not as they were in days of old when knights 
were bold and barons held their sway. He will re- 
joice and be exceeding glad that Progress has seized 
humanity by the scruff of the neck and is urging it, 
nolens volens, upward to the delactable land. For, 
you see, Mr. X. travels along the line of the good 
roads and the clean streets and forgets, if he ever 
knew, that any others exist. He does not haunt the 
by-streets near the railroad yards, nor the foundry 
quarter where there are tenements, clapboard 
shanties, tumble-down shacks and maladorous slums. 
It has clean passed out of his mind that there are in 
every city, courts and alleys in which, rather than 
live, a spirited man would cut his throat. A book 
such as this, is an unpleasant reminder. 


Both Professor Lippincott and 


But note this: 
Mrs. Wood thrust the burden upon the state. That 
means, of course, laws and more laws. Meanwhile, 


any man with ordinary horse sense, knows that our 
statute books are overburdened already. Others who 
are in a position to know, tell us that if there is 
anything on earth that needs reform, it is govern- 
mental agencies. Herbert Spencer pounded that. into 
us long ago. His work on the “Study of Sociology” 
was based upon the assumption that a belief in the 
innate virtues of constitutions is as baseless as 
was the belief in the natural superiorities of royal 
personages. Indeed, the third book I took from the 
grip was on the same subject in a way, and it is a 
very recent publication of the D. Appleton Co. Gus- 
tavus A. Weber is the author, and the title of the 
book is “Organized Efforts for the Improvement of 
Methods of Administration in the United States.” 
Mr. Weber believes that the whole administrative 
machinery is defective. In the main he deals with 
those agencies which seek the improvement of pub- 
lic administration by the conduct of systematic in- 
quiries through staffs specially employed for the 
work. He advocates a body appointed by the state, 
whose work shall be the systematic study of better 
methods. 

Obviously then, if Mr. Weber is correct, and few 
will doubt that he is, when any reform is needed, 
it is no solution at all to propose a government com- 
mission, or a government board, or a government 
body. It is not even practicable to burden the state 


. in any -way, shape or form. : If anything is to be done 


at all, it must be done by and for the people them- 
selves. That is why it seems to-me that the taxa- 
tion of land values would be a solution, and, cure, 
not -only the ills that Mrs. Wood deplores, but also 
settle the problem of reconstruction that concerns 
Professor Lippincott, as well as lighten the admin- 
istrative burden that Mr. Weber tells us of. Men 
would be set free to fiend for themselves. Hidden 


treasures would be unlocked, , Land held out of use 
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would be put in use. Slums would disappear. Ten- 
ements would vanish. Every man would have a 
chance to develop the best that was in him. If not, 
why not? tates Hes 

The last book thrown into the grip by Julia Louise 
came to light as the train pulled into the depot at 
Corinth, Kentucky. I read it later in the quiet and 
peaceful security of a lonesome, little village hotel 
one rainy day, seated in a rickety chair in a heat- 
less bedroom with one window, below which ! was 
an iron ring, to which was attached a stout rope by 
way of fire escape. The hotelkeeper, an ebullient 
man, paid me frequent visits that were very discon- 
certing, for he was afflicted with a peculiar nystag- 
mus. The townlet was one of those in which the 
scavenger department was porcine. From that you 
will see that there was nothing to do but to read. 
At 8 p.m. the curfew rang and everyone went to 
prayer meeting, to the corner drug store, or to the 
depot to watch No. 9, which never stopped there, 
dash through with supercilious scream. Somehow 
the book, the time and the place, cast a gentle mel- 
ancholy on my soul. 

This was the book. The “Conviction of Chris- 
topher Sterling,” by Harold Begbie (McBride and 
Co.). In certain quarters over in the old country it 
has been much talked of. It has been lauded as the 
book of the day. It has been compared to George’s 
“Blind Alley.” Then again it has been damned. 


Now the book was written for a purpose. The 
author was terribly in earnest. and strong in revolt 
against the treatment accorded: by the British .au- 
thorities to those who resisted military service. So 
we have the story of a conscientious objector telling 
what, and how, he suffered for the cause he had at 
heart, and of his final end. Artistically set against 
him as foil, is a brother, who fought because he 
held the belief that war would end war. It is all 
very tearful and tremolo and the background is war 
life in England with hate rampant. and mercy and 
gentleness dead. The Mary Postgate spirit is there? 
(p. 168). You catch a glimpse of a country in which 
politics has passed into the hands of gamblers (p. 
149); of the failure of what passes as Christianity 
to control itself (p. 120); of an exploitation of Ire- 
land worse than that of Cromwell’s (p. 114); of 
persecutions by semi-sadistic officials (p. 253) and so 
on. Apparently during the war in England, repres- 
sive forces attained a greater physical supremacy 
than we here were permitted to know. 

The general effect of the book was depressing, ybut 
that may have been due to the surroundings. En- 
vironment of reader as well as of writer has much to 
do with viewpoint. Bodily comfort has much to 
do with one’s philosophy. It is easy to be optimistic 
after a good dinner, and no man in love is a pessi- 


mist. Pessimism requires mental poise. 
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REEDY’S MIRROR 


Is There An Eighteenth Amendment? 


A CONDENSATION 
By William Marion Reedy 





HE fight for the preservation of individual liberty and of the most substantial elements of the sovereignties of the individual states 

T of the union, is not yet lost. A clue to the line of attack upon the prohibition amendment to the federal constitution known as the eight. 

eenth amendment, is afforded in one sentence in the opinion of Justice Brandeis of the Supreme Court in affirming the validity of the 

war time prohibition enforcement act in the Kentucky whiskey case. That sentence is this: “That the United States lacks police power and 

that this is reserved to the states by the tenth amendment, is true.” It is upon the basis of this truth asserted ‘,y the most “progressive” of 

the justices of our supreme tribunal, that the state of Rhode Island has brought an action in contention that the eighteenth amendmen; 
and the enforcement act together deprive that state of its police power as essential to its entity and its sovereignty. 


In substance, the assertion made by Justice Brandeis bears out the argument of many constitutional authorities that the eighteenth 
amendment is really not an amendment at all but is in effect a fundamental change of the Constitution. The contention is that by the methods 
adopted in the confirmation of the eighteenth amendment there can be no such change in the nature of the organic law of this country, 
The states through their legislatures, in other words, cannot change even though they amend the Constitution. For such power to cha 
that instrument rests in the people of the respective states and not in the legislatures of the states nor in the people collectively of the United 
States. There has been no ratification of the proposed amendment by the people of the respective states. And it is the people alone of 
those states who can give their consent to the surrender of the reserved police power in the states and the people thereof to the federal 
government. It is by some publicists deemed possible that prohibition may be knocked out by a decision of the Supreme Court which 
would declare that under the Volstead enforcement act the power of the federal government could not be exercised in any state without 
the consent of the people of that state. This would mean that the enforcement of the prohibition amendment would rest in the individual. 
states éxactly as rests there the enforcement of‘any other powers reserved to the states or the people thereof under the Constitution, 
We should then have, conceivably, an amendment to the Constitution, but a nullification thereof in the denial of the existence of any police. 
power in the United States to enforce the principles of the amendment and the observation of its provisions. 


The apparently incidental but really significant remark of Justice Brandeis as quoted above naturally brings into question the whole 
matter of state sovereignty, since the exercise of the police power by the individual states is such an essential element and function of the 
sovereignty of the state. If the eighteenth amendment takes away the police power of the individual states, it takes away to that extent 
the sovereignty referred to. As the police power is one of those powers specifically in the Constitution reserved to the states and to the 


people thereof, the eighteenth amendment in arrogating to the federal government such state power, breaks down the integrity and the 
sovereignty of the states. 


This causes to arise the question of the validity of the eighteenth, or the Prohibition, amendment. In the leading article of the Cornell 
Lew Quarterly (January, 1920) appears a clear and simple statement of this problem under the caption “Is There an Eighteenth Amend- 
ment?” The author of this article is Mr. Justin DuPratt White, a practicing lawyer in the State of New York. His assault upon the 
nation-wide prohibition amendment is of a nature to render it unlikely that, as Mr. William Jennings Bryan suggested in his speech at 
the Democratic Jackson Day banquet, the people of the United States have resigned themselves to accept prohibition as an actual and 
unchangeable fact and principle of fundamental federal law. Mr. White maintains in brief that the establishment of nation-wide pro- 
hibition cannot be accomplished by action of the legislatures of the states but must come from conventions duly convened in accordance 
with a specific vote of a majority of the enfranchised citizens of the states respectively. It is in this way that the Constitution itself was 
adopted and it is only in this way and by this manner that any change in the Constitution can be effected. Mr. White confines himself 
almost exclusively to the consideration of the prohibition amendment as a federal usurpation of power reserved to the states and the people. 


But if his contention be valid it carries with it of necessity the corollary that the amendment is violative of all settled principles of property. 
The case of the People against Prohibition is not settled. Hear Mr. White for the People. 


N OPENING his paper Mr. White enumerates 
all the contentions that have been made against 
the socalled dry amendment. These may be con- 

densed in a few sentences. Among the grounds upon 
which the validity of the amendment has been chal- 
lenged Mr. White cites these: 

First, it is urged that the proposing resolution 
was not adopted by two-thirds of all the members 
elected to both houses of the Congress, although by 
two-thirds of those present. Second, there is urged 
the impossibility of the enforcement of its provisions 
and the illegality of concurrent legislation by the 
Congress and state legislatures. We are familiar 
with the arguments that the amendment is sub- 
versive of liberty, in conflict with the principles of 
local self-government, and is in violation of the 
theory that the Constitution should be limited to 
the fundamental principles of government. It is 
asserted that the amendment is violative of all 
settled principles of property and there is more or 
less serious contention as to the sufficiency of its 
ratification by the legislatures of those states which 
have constitutional referendum provisions. 

Mr. White addresses himself to a more funda- 
mental and controlling proposition, namely, that the 
amendment can have no validity unless duly rati- 
fied on behalf of the people of all the states. The 
legislatures of three states have not ratified the 
amendment. 

The writer maintains as sound three legal propo- 
sitions on this score. First, that intra-state pro- 


hibition cannot be the subject of a valid consti- 


tutional amendment in the sense in which amend- 
ments are referred to in the Constitution. Second, 
that such prohibition cannot be grafted upon the 
Constitution without the consent of the people of 
all the states. Third, that such consent cannot be 
given by the legislatures of the states but must 
come from conventions duly convened in accordance 
with a specific vote of a majority of the enfran- 
chised citizens of the states respectively. 


Above and beyond the question of how far a 
constitution should take on the character of the 
usual statute law, Mr. White places the question 
of what would be proper or valid. amendments 
within the meaning of Article V of the Constitu- 
tion. It will not be contended, he says, that an 
amendment that destroyed the union would be valid 
if ratified by only three-fourths of the states. A 
chief declared purpose of the Constitution was “to 
form a more perfect union” than the “perpetual” 
union established by the articles of confederation. 
The Constitution then is an indissoluble perpetual 
union made more perfect. The union is perpetual 
and indissoluble and the sovereignty of the states 
is equally so. The United States could not exist 
without the states, but the states might exist even 
though disunited. “The preservation of the states 
and the maintenance of their governments are as 
much within the design and care of the Constitu- 
tion as the preservation of the union and the main- 
tenance of the national government. The Consti- 
tution in all its provisions looks to an indestructible 
union composed of indestructible states.” Mr. 
White draws the line between proper and improper 
amendments on the basis of principle and not on 


the basis of the imminence or remoteness of catas- 
trophe—the destruction of the entity and _ sover- 
eignty of the United States or of the several 
states—and this principle is that nothing may be 
the subject of an amendment which is of a class 
that could lead to the destruction of either the 
United States or the states. 


Such consequences would radically change the 
whole relation of the state and federal governments 
to each other, and both to the people, and there- 
fore the argument on possible consequences has 
tremendous force. Thus, says Mr. White, an amend- 
ment abolishing the legislative or the executive 
branch of the federal government would not be 
valid, because we cannot conceive a sovereign gov- 
ernment without agencies through which those 
powers can function. Those agencies inay be 
changed in form or scope, or even amalgamated, 
but they could not be abolished. Every sovereign 
government must have power to make and enforce 
law. Mr. White considers it a fair question 
whether by constitutional amendment. all judicial 
authority under the United States could be anni- 
hilated. Such functions might perhaps be surren- 
dered back to the states, but without the destruc- 
tion of the sovereignty of the United States there 
could not be an annihilation of its legislative or 
executive functions. There could not be a valid 
amendment which deprived the states of their power 
of taxation, since this power is indispensable to the 
existence of the states. To take away this power 
would differ only in degree from the entire annihi- 
lation of the state. ~ 7 


Mr. White maintains that the true conception 
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of our government is that it is indestructible both 
as to the entity and sovereignty of the United 
States and as to the entity and sovereignty of the 
states, unless such destruction is accomplished by 
consent of the people of all the states. If this were 
not. so, then three-fourths of the states could wipe 
out all state lines and laws and sovereign existence 
without the consent and against the will of the 
others, with the one exception that without its 
consent no state may be deprived of its equal suf- 
frage in the Senate. Mr. White declares that a 
state might have an unequal suffrage in the Senate 
without losing its sovereignty, and on the other 
hand no state would be entirely destroyed if it re- 
tained its equal suffrage. The effect of the ex- 
ception is to confirm the doctrine that no state 
without its consent can be entirely destroyed by 
action of the other states. The test of the validity 
of an amendment adopted by three-fourths of the 
states is whether it is of a class that followed to 
the end by subsequent amendments would result 
in the destruction of the United States or of the 
states. This is as much as to say that valid amend- 
ments must be confined to changes in the powers 
and provisions which the several states surrendered 
to the United States and inserted in the Consti- 
tution at the time of its adoption. 

All of the states, acting through the people there- 
of, could permit one of their number to withdraw, 
and without doubt all of the states by unanimous 
action through the people of them, respectively, 
could dissolve the union. Also all the states by 
such unanimous action of their people could make 
the union still more perfect by surrendering to the 
United States some or all of their reserved sov- 
ereignty, but without such consent no state may 
be lawfully deprived of any of the sovereign powers 
which it has never surrendered, but has affirma- 
tively reserved to itself or to the people any more 
than, in the first instance, could either of the two 
states, North Carolina and Rhode Island, that did 
not promptly ratify the Constitution, have been 
forced into the union. North Carolina and Rhode 
Island eventually resumed their places in the union 
but there was never any suggestion in the books that 
anyone ever thought those two states could have 
been compelled to ratify the Constitution. 


Among the powers reserved by the states to 
themselves is the police power, upon which alone pro- 
hibition laws, except in connection with the regulation 
of interstate commerce, rest. The comprehensive 
scope of the police power is so patent it need not be 
enlarged upon. It is a power sacred and essential 
to sovereignty. An amendment which takes away 
a part of the police power takes away a part of 
the attribute of sovereignty and is in the same class 
as an amendment which would strip the states of all 
their sovereign powers and of all the essential 
functions of government. The police power is one 
of those indispensable to the existence of the states. 
By none of the seventeen other amendments to the 
Constitution did the states surrender any of their 
reserve power. 

Fortifying himself with abundant quotation and 
annotation, Mr. White summarizes these preceding 
amendments. The first eight were inhibitions upon 
the federal government alone and by them the 
states surrendered nothing. The ninth and tenth 
amendments were not additions to the unanimous 
agreement of the conventions of the people of the 
several states that adopted the Constitution, but 
merely declaratory definitions of what the Con- 
stitution meant: It cannot be said that the tenth 
amendment was ratified by three-fourths of the 
states, and so may be amended by three-fourths, 
and that the eighteenth amendment is in_ effect 
merely an amendment of the tenth. All of the first 
ten amendments were in reality the meaning of the 
original Constitution and not changes in it. They 
were adopted in compliance with an understanding 
at the time of the submission of thé Constitution 
that they would be so adopted. This was in re- 
assurance and evincement to the enemies of the 
Constitution who.claimed that it did not contain a 
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bill of rights of the good faith and sincerity of the 
friends of the Constitution, who contended that it 
did in effect contain a bill of rights in its guaranty 
of republican forms of government and other pro- 
visions. This statement is supported by a clear 
and explicit quotation from Story. The first eight 
amendments necessitated the ninth and tenth, but 
those two amendments neither added to nor changed 
the original instrument. The reserve powers, which 
are all the powers of sovereignty except the few 
and defined powers that were delegated to the 
United States, resided somewhere, and it is not 
credible that anyone would contend that by the 
original instrument they were surrendered to the 
United States and then by the tenth amendment 
taken back by the states respectively or by the 
people. 

The eleventh amendment was amendatory of the 
judicial power of the United States, and so far as 
it related to the sovereignty of the several states 
it restored to them an element of sovereignty that 
originally the states had surrendered to the federal 
judiciary, the right of immunity fromi suit by cit- 
izens of another ‘state or by citizens or subjects of 
any foreign state. The twelfth amendment took 
nothing from the states but merely changed the 
method of the conduct of the electoral college. The 
sixteenth amendment extended the existing taxing 
power of the Congress to other sources of taxation 
and did not take away any of the powers of the 
states as to taxation. The seventeenth amendment 
changed the method of electing senators. 

The thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth amend- 
ments are the only ones which at first thought 
might suggest the surrender by the states of sov- 
ereign power. Those three amendments are sut 
generis. They were the outgrowth of the civil 
war. Their sole reason for being was to confirm 
the freedom of the African race in this country. 
Mr. White attempts no exhaustive discussion of 
the question of slavery in relation to the Consti- 
tution. He seems to reach his final word on this 
subject in saying that when a conclusion is pre- 
sented as the arbitrament of war, courts are power- 
less. To pursue Mr. White's reflections on these 
slavery amendments might carry us too far afield. 
The sensible man’s conclusion is that the amend- 
ments in question are no longer in question. 


Mr. White comes then to the discussion of the’ 


proposition that the unanimous consent of the states 
necessary to graft upon the Constitution a provision 
establishing intra-state prohibition cannot be given 
by the legislatures of the states, but must come 
from conventions duly convened in accordance with 
a specific vote of the majority of the enfranchised 
citizens of the states respectively. Here.he in- 
dulges in a long and impressive quotation from 
Chief Justice Marshall in repudiating the doctrine 
that the Constitution was the act of sovereign and 
independent states and did not emanate from the 
people. Mr. White then continues his argument to 
the effect that such of the sovereign powers as 
were originally surrendered by the states to the 
United States were so surrendered not by the states 
as soOvereignties acting through their legislatures, 
but by the people of the several states acting in the 
only way in which they can act, by convention. “If 
in order to delegate to the United States those 
powers which were delegated by the Constitution, it 
was necessary that the people as such should act in 
the matter and they did so act, equally is it neces- 
sary in order to surrender other powers ‘not dele- 
gated to the United States by the Constitution’ but 
‘reserved to the states respectively or to the people,’ 
that the people should act in the same formal and 
specific manner.” 


Mr. White speaks of the elasticity of the state 
constitution in response to the varying needs of 
the people of the states. The ultimate sovereignty, 
except such as has been surrendered or delegated 
to the United States, is with the people. They may 
do with it as they will. “When they delegated cer- 
tain powers they provided for changes in those 
powers and in a machinery for exercising them, 
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and in that very provision delegated the power to 
make such changes. They left it to the Congress 
to determine whether such changes should be made 
by legislatures or conventions, and they agreed that 
when three-fourths of the states agreed it should 
be sufficient. They inherently had the right to con- 
trol their legislatures by referendum or otherwise, 
just as they so have the right to fix the size and 
arrange for the election of their legislatures.” 

It is Mr. White’s contention that the only changes 
that have been made are in the eleventh, twelfth, 
sixteenth and seventeenth amendments. All of the 
others, except the eighteenth, are merely expressive 
or declaratory of what the Constitution means and 
originally was intended to mean, are declaratory of 


‘liberty and of the principles of it, and all of them 


are assertive of those fundamental rights which are 
the foundation of a republican form of government. 
“But those powers and sovereign rights which the 
people did not delegate they reserved to the states 
respectively, not collectively, or to themselves, that 
is, to the peoples respectively of the several states.” 
Mr. White quotes the case of McCulloch vs. Mary- 
land thus: “No political dreamer was ever wild 
enough to think of breaking down the lines which 
separate the states and of compounding the Amer- 
ican people into one common man.” Speaking 
again in his own person Mr. White goes on: “Not 
having contracted away those powers and rights, 
not having delegated them or any control over 
them, not having made any agreement in respect 
of them, but having affirmatively reserved them for 
exercise or future disquisition, the people of each 
state must consent before those powers and rights 
may go to reside elsewhere.” On this assumption 
the eighteenth amendment brings the country to a 
parting of the ways, not only incidentally as to 
the nature of the subject in that it is the first at- 
tempt in the Constitution to control or restrict 
individual liberty, but also because, under the guise 
of an amendment of the Constitution, it seeks to 
take from the people and the states what never 
was granted by them, what was affirmatively re- 
served to the states respectively or to the people, 
and without unanimous consent to delegate it to 
the federal government. It is as if an attempt 
were now made by three-fourths of the states of the 
union, acting through their legislatures, to destroy 
state entity and sovereignty and to unite all fea- 
tures and functions of government in one central 
government, with the states as mere geographical 
names preserved for the purpose of giving equal 
suffrage in the Senate, but looking for every other 
right and power to the whole American people 
compounded into “one common mass.” That is not 
the theory of our government nor could our gov- 
ernment endure under that theory. 

Convincing proof of the unwisdom of the enter- 
prise is the. fact that the eighteenth amendment 
violates the principle of local self-government. The 
rock upon which the republic is founded is the 
principle of decentralization. The absence of that 
principle has caused other republics to fall. It finds 
expression not only in the limitation on the national 
government, but also in’ the subdivisions under the 
states. Commentators on our civil polity not only 
uniformly have noted it but have ascribed to it 
the maintenance of the liberty we have continued to 
enjoy. The great territorial extent of this country, 
the facts of urban concentration and rural paucity 
of populatioin, diversity of climate, natural con- 
ditions, resources, habits, occupations, economic 
circumstances, and social interests, make apparent 
the perils of centralization in respect of affairs 
purely local in their nature. Such control as has 
been specifically and wisely delegated in the Con- 
stitution has been justified in the lessons of the 
past. Mr. White in conclusion regrets that the 
question arises in connection with what is by some 
regarded as a moral issue, and is by most supported 
by the insidious argument of expediency. The 
question is whether the eighteenth amendment in its 
logical consequences will leave us any such country 
as we have known in the past. 
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Letters from the People 


Opie Read: Mark Twain’s 
Successor 
Chicago, Jan. 8, 1920 
Editor of Rerpy’s Mrrror: 

Some weeks ago the Mrrror printed a 
glowing appreciation of Opie Read’s 
work that crackles with wit like a Mar- 
conigram. The appreciation was just, 
discerning, well done, but “many brave 
men lived before Agamemnon,” and an 
old Mrrror contributor, the late Percival 
Pollard, did pioneer work in “placing” 
Opie Read. In Figaro (Chicago, 
1891-4), the Echo (Chicago-New York, 
1895-6), the Criterion (New York), 
Town Topics and in the Mrrror this 
piercingly pertinent critic time and again 
paid generous tribute to “Opie” as all 
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who know him affectionately call him, 
From Pollard’s “Their Day in Court” I 
cite a vivid pen-picture of Opie Read, 
who today fills the place vacated by the 
passing of Mark the Well! Beloved. 
“About Opie Read, the work he did, 
the figure he cut, and the man he was 
(and ts), it were easy to write a book. 
He is renowned enough (written in 
1909); in the West his reputation as 
novelist towers far beyond that of any 
touted ‘Best Seller,’ but by the literary 
‘powers that be’ he has always been 
ignored. His short stories, about the 
‘Arkansaw Traveler’ and similar sub- 
jects, are gems of natural spontaneous 
writing; they belong with Mark Twain's 
‘Jumping Frog’ story, and other essen- 
tially American native products. The 
list of his novels, with ‘A Kentucky Col- 


onel’ at the head of them, is long—too 
long for fine art, but not too long to dis- 
play a great natural, profuse talent. The 
man was a born tale-teller; style he cared 
nothing for; his was the genius for im- 
provisation which, was Homer's and the 
other great improvisers. 

“Of another artist, Oscar Wilde, Wal- 
ter Pater declared that his writing always 
had the quality of a good talker; the same 
was true of Opie Read; he wrote as he 
talked, fluently, almost garrulously, with 
wonderful fertility, invention. 
From his sofa in the Press Club 
could tell stories literally by the hour; 
they were better: than anything he wrote, 
though that entertaining enough. 
That such a man, pouring out stories, 
novels and plays—appearing as a public 
entertainer even from the public plat- 


restless 
he 


was 


form-—should not have equaled the na- 
tional renown of a Mark Twain or a 
Joaquin Miller, is one of the mysteries 
of luck! Others, too, have had the 
vagrom temperament, yet have been rec- 
ognized as great men. Chicago, and cir- 
cumstances, conspired to give Opie 
Read, for all his opulently outpoured 
talents, little save what paid his poker 
debts. 

“Tt is, this case of Opie Read’s, so far- 
reaching, that I find it hard to leave it. 
His novels were published mostly in 
paper, and sold on Western trains. In 
that form Eastern publishers and. public 
have never been able to conceive liter- 
ature. ° 

“Read could not be called a man of 
letters, but he was as genuine a humor- 
ist, a student of American character as 
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Commercial Equipment 


and — 


Interior Decorating 


Corporation and business offices are now furnished 
in such a way as to give an impression of financial 
solidity which will appeal to the eye. 
business men are now realizing this fact, and are 
fitting their offices with substantial and artistic 
furniture, which makes a silent but strong appeal 
to those who transact business therein. 


Simplicity of designs and harmonious effects having 
not only beauty, but also the strength of dignity, 
bring confidence in conservative management and 
engender belief in efficiency and progressiveness. 


Especial attention is given to furnishings and 
equipment for executive offices. 


A prospectus will be furnished at any time for 
your consideration without obligation to you. 


FURNITURE OFFICE SHOP—Sixth Floor 
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thorough as any man our time produced. 
He wrote too much; his work was often 
mere journalism—as that of Kipling, 
and G. W. Steevens, was journalism— 
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but he voiced the real America far more 
accurately than any baker’s dozen of 
accomplished literary dandies writ large 
in the magazines. ; 

“Many reasons might be alleged for 
this man’s failure to reach the national 
renown of his compeers. His fellow- 
townsmen, Peter Dunne and George 
Ade, both became more conspicuous fig- 
ures; yet at least one of them was not 
worth the most careless page Opie Read 
ever wrote.” 


How true that is—-sterling Opie Read, 


to rococo George Ade is as gold to 
brass! 

Opie Read is Mark Twain's logical 
successor. They have many qualities in 
common. Mark and Opie have never 
sneered at women nor love nor mar- 
riage. Their humor is never persona! 
nor malicious. 

But yesterday I started to tell Frank 
Harris how Opie Read was a_ born 
story-teller, only to find that that cath- 
olic critic, already knew and _ valued 
Opie’s intriguing novels, books acting 
as a reviscent breath after Best Sellers 
(or. Worst Smellers) pullulating like 
herrings. 

JoHN SraeLeton CowLey-Brown. 
loots 
Bolshevism at Albany 
Yonkers, N. Y., Jan. 20th. 
Editor of Reepy’s Mirror: 

Beware of Bolshevism! It’s likely to 
“git us a-comin’ an’ a gwine”’—from the 
East and from the West! To our tents, 
O Israeli! I paraphrase and fore- 
shorten and condense the following 
from last week's issue of the New York 
Nation: 

In his annual message to the Legisla- 
ture, just published, an American state 
executive solemnly proposes the follow- 
ing ultra-radical laws: (1) a minimum 
wage; (2) the eight-hour day for all 
women workers; (3) maternity insur- 
ance for expectant mothers; (4) the ex- 
tension of workmen’s compensation to 
cover occupational illnesses and _ acci- 
dents; (5) the appointment of state 
physicians and nurses in rural commu- 
nities now destitute of medical aid, in 
cooperation with those communities; 
(6) the ownership, development, and 
operation of all waterpowers by the 
State; (7) state owned and operated 
grain elevators in three cities after the 
manner of the Nonpartisan League ex- 
North Dakota; (8) the 
recognition of the production and dis- 
tribution of milk as a public utility, 
subject to the control of the state in 
all details; and (9) the municipal oper- 
ation of public utilities. Now I quote: 

“These are not the proposals of a 
Nonpartisan League Governor of some 
radical commonwealth—not even the 
State grain elevators for which the 
press of New York so violently abused 
Governor Frazier of North Dakota. 
These recommendations for the ex- 
tension of state control over such pri- 


_Vate industries as grain storage and 


the production and marketing of milk 
emanate from Governor Smith of New 
York. Yet, curiously enough, they do 
not seem to have aroused the chorus of 
disapproval in the daily press which 
would have arisen had a Western Gov- 
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ernor urged, for instance, the social- 
ization of the milk supply. The latter 
interferes with personal liberty ana 
private business with a vengeance, yet 
Governor Smith sees no other way to 
assure a cheap and safe supply of milk 
for the masses.” 

It is evidently about time that Big 
Business should “get busy at the putting 
over of Hoover, and all that goes with 
it. The Socialists will get us if we 
don't watch out. Just think of Tam- 
many Al. Smith, Governor of New 
York, putting forth doctrine acceptable 
to Oswald Garrison Villard! 

ANDREW COLLIGAN. 
*..%. 


ee 


A Shower of Suggestions 
St. Louis, Jan. 21, 1920. 
Editor of Rerpy’s MIrRRor: 

After reading the exultant notices in 
the newspapers about the thirty-five mil- 
lion dollar warships we are going to 
build, and remembering that a mine 
costing a few dollars can, put such a 
leviathan on the bottom, also reading 
about the exodus of teachers from public 
schools on account of low salaries, and 
similar topics, it is suggestive to come 
across the following words found in a 
recent medical historical essay (“The 


Surgical Tradition,” by Sir John 
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Tweedy: The British Medical Journal, 
Dec. 6, 1919, p. 731): “From the 3d, 
4th and Sth centuries few remains of 


surgical writings have been preserved. 
By this time, however, intellec- 
tual night was beginning to settle upon 
the Western Roman Empire. The pene- 
tration and invasion of the barbarians 
and the crushing taxation necessary to 
maintain a large army, an expensi-¢ 
court, and a numerous body of officials, 
involved the Western Empire in eco- 
nomic ruin. Excessive taxation wiped 
out of existence the middle classes from 
which the professions were most likely 
to be recruited. Whole districts were 
depopulated and became solitudes. 
There were no schools, no literature, 
and the inhabitants of the empire be- 
Yours for reflection, 
T. JEFFERSON, JR. 


came barbarized.” 


P. S. The subject reminds me of a 
news item saying that Secretary Lansing 
is going to have the parchments of the 
Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution filmed for the movies in 
order to stimulate patriotism. We are 
not told whether the audience will be 
expected to stand or kneel at the presen- 
tations, but isn’t the idea a good one? 

May we not hope to see introduced, 
between films of seduction, counterfeit- 
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ers and homicides, closeups of gover- 
nors who do not pardon murderers, em- 
bezzlers and bandits, courts that con- 
vict lynchers, fair price commissioners 
who do not push up the price of staples, 


Bi: Jou’ Jee 


etc.? 
steele 
Freedom of Cartooning! 
Times Square. 
New York, Jan. 23, 1920. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

When Frank A. Munsey bought the 
New York Sun, an alas-poor-Yorick 
cartoon appeared in Life, representing 
Mr. Munsey holding the Sun, (a skull) 
in his hand, and around him the tomb- 
stones of many newspaper properties 
which had died while he owned them. 

The cartoon was drawn by Norman 
Lynd, one of the cartoonists for the 
New York Herald. 

Mr. Munsey has a long memory. 
When he acquired the Herald the other 
day, one of his first orders was that 
Mr. Lynd be fired, and that he be made 
to understand why he was being fired. 

Maybe Mr. Lynd will be careful now 
about lampooning mewspaper  propri- 
etors! Maybe all the cartoonists will 
be careful! Sitas_ BENT. 
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As illustrated - 









| An especially desirable open-face thin. 
| repeating watch made by Audemar Piquet and Company. Has 


accurately timed movement, strikes 
hours, quarters and minutes - - 


| 
| Men’s 14 Karat Gold open-face watch made by Patek- 
| Philippe and Company, has 18 jewel high grade movement, 


For Outing and Sports wear many men prefer the convenient wrist-watch—14 
Karat Outing watch with high grade 19 jewel movement, 
is mounted on Khaki strap, gold mounted - - 


Men’s 14 Karat Outing Watch, with 17 jewel, movement, 
American made, has gold mounted strap of leather - 





Jaccard Watches 


for Business Men 


HE true test of desirability in the Business Man’s 
Watch consists of two things—first, its accurate 
time keeping qualities—second, its lightness and 


| beauty of size. Jaccard’s showing is unsurpassed. 
Men’s 18 Karat Gold thin model, small sized open-face watch, has ac 


polished case, designed and made by Audemar Piquet and Company. 
| jewel movement, gold dial and Arabic Numerals. 


o - 


a Pal 


9 


hin model, is of 18 Karat Gold; a minute 


$390.00 


30 jewel 
$700.00 


$132.50 


$112.00 
$51.50 
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The Money-Devil Again 
Editor. of Reepy’s Mrrror: 

A correspondent bemoans the fact 
that the Committee of 48 at its late 
Conference studiously ignored the Sin- 
gle Tax or treated it as a dead ism 
stranded on the shores of the oblivious 
years. 

The explication of this eclipse is not 
far to seek as I apprehend it. In the 
course of my laborious task of assem- 
bling data for the composition of my 
History of Economic Hallucination (to 
be completed in 525 volumes) I made 
the astounding discovery that the rock 
on which humanity is at present dash- 
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ing itself to pieces is Jewish incapacity 
to understand the money question. This 
is no joke—would to God it were—but 
the most solemn and fatal tragedy of 
the modern era. 

We have the admission of our social- 
ist friends that Karl Marx was the 
most brilliant mind of the ages. Yet 
Marx was never able to perceive the 
importance of money and the mechan- 
ism of exchange in a capitalistic era. 
Obedient to his cue, socialists have al- 
ways ignored the money question. It 
is true that a few years since the so- 
cialist party was moved to appoint a 
committee to report on the money ques- 


tion. But so far as appears the report 
and the reporters have descended into 
the maelstrom. Nothing came of it. 
Hence socialism has never been able to 
lay hold on the actualities of the social 
chaos—from the mere inability to see 
that the groups that control credit con- 
trol everything. 

I regret that on the subject of the 
fatal neglect of the money question the 
Single Taxer is not in a position to cry, 
“Let the galled jade wince, our withers 
are unwrung.” Marx was a theorist 
but Joseph Fels was a business man 
and it is certainly a deep and abiding 
mystery of the faith that Fels, the 


most successful Jew of his day, could 
not understand the money question, 
How many times have we heard Sing 
Taxers say, “All we want is the land” 
coolly ignoring the fact, known to aff 
men, that the real robbers look to one 
thing only, to-wit, the control of credit, 
by which they can depress and advance 
values at their pleasure, buying when 
low and selling, when high. Could 
single tax of a million taxes fight that 
instrument of social assassination? 
The fact is that Henry George, jp 
order to aggrandize the importance of 
rent, felt called upon to disparage the 
exactions of the greater robber, inter. 
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White say in a public debate: “No one 
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Our February Shoe Sale 


Now in Progress in the Second Floor Section, Presents 
the Advanced Spring and Summer Footwear 
Modes and Offers Savings of Exceptional Merit 


This sale, the premier shoe occasion of the season, comes after 
months of preparation. And well it was that we did prepare so 
far in advance, for had we not done so, your savings would not 
have been so attractive. 


As an exposition of the new and authentic footwear styles, this event ranks 
second to none. As a saving event, it is important to remember that our 
purchase prices cannot be duplicated today in the markets. Everything new in 
shoes is featured. Smart followers of fashion will be interested in the beautiful 
oxfords and Colonials with their clever tie arrangements—the trim, elegant 
pumps—the rich-looking high shoes—and—newest of all—the French last 
slippers. Women who procure several pairs of shoes during this event should 
consider themselves fortunate in deed. 


FAMOUS -BARR CO. 


Largest Distributors of Merchandise at Retail in Missouri or the West 


now defends George’s defense of inter- 
est.” George’s defense of interest js 
the most vulnerable part of “Progress 
and Poverty.” Bolton Hall, in a letter 
in the current issue of Humanity First, 
says: “I have always thought and said 
that George destroyed the accepted 
foundations of interest, and then built 
them up again on a wrong basis. He 
failed to see. I think, that interest is 
capitalized land rent, made possible only 
by private appropriation of land.” 

Even Tom Johnson, telling how the 
money powers thwarted one of his 
cherished reform plans, naively re- 
marks: “Some day we will have to 
study the money question.” Obviously 
he meant in Heaven or ——. 

I do not know how many Single 
Taxers within the reach of my pen are 
pledged to follow truth and logic in 
scorn of consequence, but I will be glad 
to send to all who write me, documents 
which will make them cry out, “Oh, 
God, thou has blest me, I ask for no 
more.” The gospel of disillusionment 
is free. Sincerely yours, 

Joun Basu BARNHILL, 

Editor Humanity First, Xenia, Iil. 


eed 
Help Wanted! 
St. Louis, January 23, 1920. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 


Will you kindly hand the enclosed 
advertisement and check to your adver- 
tising manager and say that if he pro- 
duces results he can have my affidavit 
that your advertising columns are worth 
more than all the local dailies combined.* 
I have spent twelve dollars during the 
past few weeks advertising for an of- 
fice boy—office boy, clerk, general office 
assistant—I have tried all titles to lure 
an humble helper, who wants to work, 
into my office force, but generally, no 
matter how my invitation might be 
worded, the response is nil. 

Last week was an exception. Imagine 
my surprised elation to be able to record 
three applicants in one morning! 

The first was a young man of twenty. 
Tall, blond, grey-eyed, rather well 
dressed, he sat at ease at my desk. I 
left him undisturbed and began inter- 
viewing him, He hadn’t had much expe- 
rience in an office; thought he’d like to 
try it—for a little while; used to be 


didn’t care for that—much. Salary was 
no object at all. His wife had “an 
excellent position” in an office in the 
same building and on the same floor 
with mine. There was another applicant 
waiting and so I naturally let this one 


(* With pleasure. See page 83. Editor 
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The other applicant was a bright-eyed, 
eager-faced lad of, maybe, fifteen. He 
seemed just what I wanted, except for 
the odor of a strong pipe which exuded 
from him. He was just out of school, 





had worked during vacations. We 
agreed upon hours and salary in short 
order, and I was inclined to give myself 
a holiday in celebration when the phone 
rang and he put through the call like 
gn old member of the firm. Then fancy, 
if you can, my stupefaction when I 
turned three minutes later to hear him 
say: “You'd better hire that kid. I 
don’t like the looks o’ this joint.” And 
he vanished. . 

“That kid” was a gangling, stupid 
looking fellow who stood eyeing me 
from the doorway. When I recovered 
in a measure from the blow dealt by my 
erstwhile apparent paragon, I snapped: 
“Do you want a job?” He gazed at me 
open mouthed and then nodded. “All 
right, you’ve got one,” and without dis- 
cussing the customary preliminaries I 
sent him out on an errand. He never 
came back. 

Now I’m convinced that the h. c. 1. 
is directly traceable to a general disin- 
clination to work. My office machine is 
demoralized for lack of its smallest 
cog, and if this ad doesn’t bring me a 
good one I’m going to—well, what am 
I going to do? S.'L. R. 
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Literary Note 


Houston, Tex., Jan. 19, 1920. 
Editor of Reepy’s Mrrror: 


In a small town the billboards pro- 
claimed the coming of Victor Hugo’s 
masterpiece, on the screen of the Bijou 
Theater. Mrs. Ogden’s maid-of-all- 
work, an inveterate movie fan, was be- 
ing mildly reproached for her constant 
visits to the Bijou, and in self-defense 
she replied: 

“Well, ma’am; I do believe the movies 
are going to be improved. Anyhow, next 
week they’re going to be less miser- 
able!” DorotHy WILLIs. 


ae a 


Marts and Money 


The wrecking crews on the New York 
stock exchange are in a spirit of dis- 
appointment. Their latest assaults on 
the values of important shares were 
quite fruitless, despite an advance in the 
rediscount rate of the Federal Reserve 
Bank and further depreciation in the 
rates for foreign drafts. If we com- 


_ pare present quotations of such stocks 


as Atchison common, Baltimore & Ohio 
preferred and common, Delaware & 
Hudson, Bethlehem Steel “B”, Ameri- 
can, and Baldwin Locomotive common, 
Chicago & Northwestern preferred and 
common, Union Pacific common, and 
United States Steel with those of two 
and three weeks ago, we find that they 
show only small losses or none at all. 

Crucible steel common, which played 
such a sensational part a few months 
since, is today selling at 225, after an 
advance of twelve points in one day. 
In this instance the stimulating factor 
was the announcement that stockhold- 
ers are to receive three shares of new 
stock in exchange for each share of 
present holdings. Last year’s top mark 
was 261. In 1914 Crucible Steel could 
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be bought for 11%. As a consequence 
of the good news respecting this stock, 
Wall Street is agog with more or less 
credible rumors concerning possible or 
probable stock rights 
prominent cases. 

In this connection it is recalled that 
owing to war profits, quite a number of 
industrial corporations are in such ex- 
ceptionally opulent state that they can 
well afford to grant special bonuses to 
their stockholders. The brisk inquiry 
for popular steel issues during spells 
of depression is significant. It intimates 
stealthy accumulation for parties who 
are well informed in regard to inside 
affairs, and who have the invariable 
habit of purchasing after severe de- 


in some other. 
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anxieties among the speculative public. 

As is usually the case, brokers advise 
caution. They hem and haw when asked 
for their opinions. They admit that 
many good stocks look cheap, but add, 
naively, that quotations may go still 
lower, and that the outlook is bad. They 
opined about the same way a year ago. 
They have a peculiar way of reasoning. 
It is humorously human. As an ex- 
cuse, it may be admitted that financial 
markets are confronted with extraordi- 
nary conditions at this time, but. even 
so, it remains true that purchases after 
extensive depreciation have always 
proved profitable, especially so if made 
outright. Every year witnesses more or 
less serious declines in stock values. 


vantage of them at the right time do 
not find it hard to amass wealth. As 
old Nathan Rothschild remarked to a 
London friend: “I buys sheep and sells 
deer.” The great fortune of the Roths- 
childs was mostly the result of bold 
speculative purchases of British consols 
in the last year or two of the Napo- 
leonic wars, which were followed by 
about eight years of exceedingly hard 
times. 

As a cesult of stiff money rates, the 
daily totals of transactions in Wall 
Street indicate some shrinkage. This, 
according to past. experience, usually im- 
plies a change in the movement of 
values. The banking institutions still 
adhere to their previously announced in- 





clines, irrespective of alarms and Speculators who consistently take ad- tention of restricting loans to essential 
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of rarely beautiful Furniture. 
how much in one’s favor it is to buy, Furniture now. 
suites of beautiful woods from the hands of master builders easily inspire a desire 
for ownership. The sale prices make ownership decidedly possible. 


STIX, BAER & FULLER 
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The February Sale of 


Furniture 


gs know your Furniture needs—and the plans that you have in mind 
for additional pieces here and for changes there. 

knowledged that the furnishings of one’s home are silent and effective declara- 
tion of the real individual who dwells with them. 
great personal comforts derived, both consciously and unconsciously, from rest- 
ful and harmonious surroundings. 


Perhaps, however, you are not aware of the extreme importance of a sale 
of Furniture at this time, and of how advantageously priced are our many pieces 
Realizing these facts, then, you will understand 
Our many odd pieces and 
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purposes. Call rates fluctuate between upon call loans. That much is now ad- so long as the art of manipulation and 
6 and 10 per cent. The latter intimates mitted by every careful observer. The plunging is properly restrained. It is a 
some improvement ,in the money mar- Federal Reserve Board has adopted a_ striking and unprecedented fact that 
ket. Three or four weeks ago the rate rigid attitude as concerns the use of both in New York and London the bank 
frequently advanced to 15 and 20 per funds in speculative markets. This not- charges are above open market rates. 

cent. I said recently in the Mirror that withstanding, there will be sufficient sup- The implication is that, in England 
brokers will in 1920 put reliance chiefly plies of money for Wall Street’s needs, also it is keenly realized on the part of 
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150 Girls Needed to Enter 


“An Ideal Occupation 
for Young Women” 


IDEAL because telephone operating is an 
important and enjoyable public service, with 
each day bringing opportunities to make 
work easier and life happier for all of us. 


IDEAL because of the companionship 
with the brightest and most capable young 
women in business. ; 


IDEAL because conditions surrounding 
the work are of the best—light, large, well 
ventilated central offices, having cozy sitting- 
rooms, modern dining-rooms, where meals 
are served for ten cents, and every provision 
for the health and happiness of employes. 


IDEAL because to those who qualify the 
work is permanent; the pay is good ;advance- 
ment is certain, and employes are protected 
by a liberal Benefit Plan. Good salaries are 
paid even while learning to those who are 
accepted for the training department course. 


We have just issued an illustrated booklet describing the work 
of, the telephone operator. This will be sent you on request. If 
you are interested in this most attractive profession, telephone 
Lindell 12080 or, preferably, apply at 


INSTRUCTION DEPARTMENT 
3844 Olive Street . St. Louis, Missouri 


Southwestern Bell Telephone Company. 


DISTANCE 
TELEPHONE 

















financiers that monetary resources mug 
be closely preserved for pressing cop. 
structive purposes, including production 
of vital commodities. The further de. 
cline in the rate for demand sterling jp. 
cited little comment, though it estab. 
lished a new absolute minimum—$3@ 
The great fall in the British rate proves 
an onerous handicap for the merchants 
and manufacturers of England. The 
finding of an effective remedy will put 
the wits of the Government and bank. 
ers to a severe test. 

Washington reports that the next few 
months will see a considerable decrease 
in American exports, largely in conse. 
quence of the demoralization in the for. 
eign exchange market. For 1919 the 
sum total of our exports exceeds that 
of imports by more than $4,000,000,000, 
Silver is quoted at $1.32 in New York 
A still higher figure appears probable 
The gold parity is $1.291%4. The de 
mand from Oriental countries continues 
urgent. Mexico’s production of silver 
remains deficient. It is materially less 
than it was prior to the overthrow of 
the Portfrio Diaz régime. In the con- 
tinental countries of Europe, both silver 
and copper are closely hoarded, particu- 
larly among the peasantry. The bond 
market. remains in a quiet condition, 
with prices virtually unchanged in lead- 
ing cases. More than ordinary liquida- 
tion is noted in the issues of foreign 
Governments. The cause of this may be 
sought in the various disquieting reports 
with reference to conditions and pros- 
pects in Europe and Bolshevik advances 
in Persia and towards India. 

: 


~~ 


Finance in St. Lotis 

With few exceptions, local quotations 
for securities indicate no material 
changes. Buying orders were more nu- 
merous in the past few days. The de- 
mand for investment paper is indeed 
surprisingly large. It presages. still 
higher prices. Holders feel confident. 
They are not inclined to take fright at 
the vagaries of Wall Street. They be- 
lieve that the tendency is upward, and 


that monetary conditions will improve | 


as Spring approaches. National Candy 
common has advanced to 175, on trans- 
actions aggregating over three hundred 
shares. Brokers report orders to pur- 
chase at every concession of a few 
points. Missouri Portland cement con- 
tinues firm at 84 bid, 84.25 asked. It 
will undoubtedly rise to par before a 
great while, earnings being large enough 
to justify hopes of a higher dividend 
rate than 6 per cent. The stock sold at 
90 last October. There’s $5,100,000 out- 
standing. Speculators still are liberal 
buyers of the shares of refining com- 
panies. The banks and trust companies 
report. expansion in both deposits and 
loans, with interest rates a trifle firmer. 
Local Quotations. 
Bid. Asked. 
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Answers to Inquiries. 

. R. R., Macon, Mo.—The 7 per cent divi- 
dend on American Locomotive preferred has 
been paid regularly since 1901. There’s no 
danger of reduction at this time. The rate is 
cumulative. For the year ended June 30, 
1919, the surplus was $4,012,567, after all de- 
ductions and dividends. Total profit and loss 
surplus was nearly $22,000,000. Hold your 
certificate. 

SupscrRiBER, Kansas City, Mo.—(1) Don’t 
sell your New York, New Haven & Hartford 
at a loss. The present price of 26% is only 
a point above the recent low mark. The ab- 
solute minimum of 21% .was set in 1917. By 
being patient you will be able to sell at a 
much better price than the present. Last July 
40% was reached. (2) Don't add to your 
holdings of Brooklyn Rapid Transit. 

M. Ft. Worth, Tex.—St. Louis & San 
Francisco common is quite a popular specula- 
tion, and not ridiculously priced at 18%. It 
reflects the popularity of some other South- 
western issues, whose merits are enhanced by 
talk of oil discoveries as well as by steady 
development of agricultural and mineral re- 
sources. ’Frisco sold at 27% last autumn, 
and will probably again be around 25 at an 
early date. 

STocKHOLDER, St. Louis.—If you are seek- 
ing a safe investment bond, you should not 
purchase Denver & Rio Grande refunding 5s, 
quoted at 43%. They are essentially specula- 
tive. The company’s status and future still 
are rather obscure. You should consult relia- 
ble bankers with regard to investing your 
funds. They will be able to get you a return 
of at least 5% per cent. 

FINANCE, Kearney, Neb.—The Liggett & 
Myers gold 7 per cent bonds, quoted at 110%, 
are a choice investment, though not a mort- 
gage. They mature in October, 1944. Total 
outstanding is $14,665,100. For 1918 the sur- 
plus was $3,138,0Q0, after 7 per cent on pre- 
ferred and 16 per cent on common shares. 
Holders have received 4 per cent extra per 
annum since 1913. Total surplus on Decem- 
ber 31, 1918, was $18,839,000. 

Constant, Toledo, O.—That you will get 
a chance to sell your Hudson Oil without a 
loss is extremely doubtful. Stock has been 
“red out’’ ever since its advance to 4%. <Ab- 
sorption by some othef concern has _ been 
talked of lately. Constmmation of it would 
not benefit you to any extent. 


efooforge 
“Why did you turn out for that truck? 
According to the traffic rules you had 
the right-of-way.” “Yes,” answered Mr. 
Chuggins, patiently; “but the truck had 
the right of weight.”—Washington Star. 
sfooge 
“Do you think a girl should give up 
working after she is married?” “She 
may resign her position, but she'll find 
after she marries that she will never be 
able to give up working.”—Detroit Free 
Press. 
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At the Service of 
Your Eyes 


The constant irritation to your 
nervous system caused by defec- 
tive vision impairs your efficiency 
just as friction reduces the effi- 
ciency of a machine. 

Place your eyes under the care 
of my three-fold service of Ocu- 
list, Optometrist and Optician. You 
will receive a careful examination, 
an accurate prescription, and just 
the proper glasses you require to 
correct your vision, at one moder- 
ate charge for three’ separate 
services. 


Oliver Abel 


Service of 
Oculist, Optometrist, Optician 
Fourth Floor Carleton Bidg. 
Sixth and Olive 
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Coming Shows 


Next week to. the American Theatre comes 
the long. heralded “Scandals of 1919” with 
Ann, Pennington of ‘Follies’ fame. The 
“Scandals” was first presented by Mr. White 
at the Liberty Theatre in New York last June 
and scored so heavily that it ran there until 
late in the fall. It is a kaleidoscopic resumé 
of current happenings not unlike the ‘‘Follies.”’ 
In the large cast are to be found: Lester 
Allen, George Bickel, Lowell Drew, Al Sexton, 


Tou Holtz, Yvette Rugel, La Sylphe, Adele | 


Ardsley, Ethel Delmar, and Moran and Mack, 


*“*Experience,’’ George V: Hobart’s. modern 
morality, now in its sixth season, will 
be presented by Messrs. Comstock and Gest at 
the Shubert-Jefferson next week. The charac- 
ters are the personifications of virtues and 
vices. Youth leaves’ his quiet home.to seek 
Fortune in the gay world. He meets Tempta- 
tion, falls into the hands of Greed and Avarice, 
succumbs to the allurements of Vice. When 
his degradation is complete, the words of an 
old hymn recall thoughts of home and mother. 
He retraces his steps and begins life anew 
with Love, Hope and Ambition for companions. 
The story is fascinating and is told in a way 
to hold the audience in rapt attention from 
the opening episode until the tenth and last. 


The Orpheum has two headline attractions 
for the coming week in Moore’s Jazz Band 
and Alexander Carr. Carr became famous 
through his interpretation of Abe Potash in 
“Potash and Perlmutter;” in the present en- 
gagement he appears in “An April: Shower” 
wherein he goes the whole gamut of stage 
emotions. Ensign Moore presents “the jazz 
band which he organized at the Charleston 
navy yard. Other numbers are Josie Heather, 
English comedienne, in a song act; Harry and 
Emma Sharrock in “‘Behind the Grand Stand;” 
Comfort and King, minstrels; Emily Darrell 
in “Late for Rehearsals;” Martell, a gleaming 
personality; and the Pickfords, comedians. 


The headline feature at the Grand Opera 
House next week will be of extraordinary 
interest—“Submarine F-7,” a _ representation 
correct in details of a submarine in action. It 
comes direct from the New York Winter Gar- 
den. An excellent comedy will be ‘Smile,’ by 
the Jack Alfred Trio. Harvey and Devora will 
provide a ‘‘Darktown Cabaret,’”’ consisting of 
singing, dancing and talking. Stuart and 
Keeley, smart dancers; Argo and Virginia, 
harpist and singer; Judson Cole, the talkative 
trickster; Phesey and Powell, entertainers; 
Mattyle Lippard, musical artist; Allafison in 
“At the end of the Pier;” Fletcher’s Screen 
monologue; Animated Weekly, Current Events, 
and film comedies complete the bill. 


The Columbia bill is headed by Octavia 
Handworth and company in an entertaining 
sketch called “Twice a Week.” The feature 
picture is Marie Doro in “Twelve Men,” her 
latest and one of her best. Other numbers are 
Espe and Dutton, two clever actors, long pop- 
ular in vaudeville; Gaylord and Herron in “On 
and Off;’” Heim and Lockwood in “Give me 
back my Flowers;” and the Norvelles in a 
dainty ring novelty. 

Harry Lander is coming to the Gayety 
Theatre next week. At the head of the Jack 
Singer’s Behman Show, the man who has cre- 
ated a sensation with his tramp character 
around the circuit will open an engagement 
Monday. He will have with him his “laugh- 
ing elephant” one of the gems of “Putting it 
Over.”’ He is supported by a clever company 
of burlesquers including: Ameta Pynes, Marie 
Sparrow, Lawrence and _ Virginia, Frank 
Zanora,. Harry Watson, Bobby Moore, Ada 
Vamp West, Elizabeth Rogers, Florence At- 
kins, Gladys Owens and a chorus of twenty- 
five girls who can sing and dance. The pro- 
duction is rich in costumes and scenery, “The 
Revolving Star’? being a most striking scenic 
novelty. 


“ 
McCormack Coming 


John McCormack, the popular ex-Irisb Amer- 
ican singer, will appear at the Coliseum this 
evening at 8:15 in repertoire. All Americans 
are so familiar with him, his work, his voice, 
that more than the announcement of his com- 
ing is superfluous. He will be accompanied on 
the piano for the seventh consecutive season 
by Edwin Schneider, and on the violin by 
Donald McBeath, who has been with him for 
three years. 


orfoege 
Skating Club 


The Skating Club of the Winter Garden has 
a membership campaign on, although its pres- 
ent membership. is between two and three 
hundred. The patrons and patronesses include 
St. Louis’ best families—Davis, Langenberg, 
Mallinckrodt, Pettus, McKittrick, Catlin, Sim- 
mons, Ewing, Scudder and a host of others. 
The club meets Tuesday afternoons from two- 
thirty to six and Friday mornings from ten 
to twelve. The Tuesday sessions are perhaps 
more popular because of the excellent brass 
band which furnishes up-to-date music. The 
membership dues are very low, with a special 
rate for entire families. Applications may be 
made at the Winter Garden, 520 DeBaliviere. 


Newlywed—You never call me_ pet 
names now unless you want something. 
Before we married it was different. 

Mrs. Newlywed—Oh, no, it wasn’t. 
Before marriage I called you pet names 
because I wanted you.—Yonkers Jour- 
nal, 








Reliable firm wants in- 
telligent young man of 15 or 
16, for errands and general 
office work. Don’t apply un- 
less you mean business and 


are willing to work. A good 
position for an industrious 
boy. State age and give 
references. 


S.L.R.care of Reedy’s Mirror 













































































Common Sense 
is the best investor’ 
¢ ine bast jg 8 guide, it aided 
Get our FREE book 


‘INDEPENDENT OIL STOCKS” 


1920 Edition 
Facts and figures on over 200 oil come 
panies. Sent FREE. 
W. L. SCHACHNER & CO., 
& Bonds 


Stocks 
Central Nat’). Bank Bidg., St. Louis, Me. 
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FOR HEADACHE, NEURALGIA. INFLUENZA AND ALL PAINS 
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O ANSWER your question, to advise 

you about your problems, to put our 

- facilities (mechanical, statistical or 
personal) at your disposal—these are some 
of the courtesies we offer anyone who cares 


to ask for them. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 


System 
Capital, Surplus and Profits Over $8,000,000 
FOURTH and PINE 


Member Federal Reserve 


ST. LOUIS 
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We would’ like you to have a copy, whether or 
not you are a depositor. , 


_Let us mail your copy if you cannot call for it. 
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But we have prepared this booklet especially to | 


| Mercantile Tryst Company’ 





tem 
PIGHTH AND LOCUST 


Savings Department 
| 
Capital and Surplus, $10,000,000 | 





TM! may sound impossible or may be a 
condition which you are in the habit of 
referring to as “‘too good to be true.” 


tell you how to become worth your weight in 


“as. 
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purposes. Call rates fluctuate between upon call loans. That much is now ad- so long as the art. of manipulation and 


frequently advanced to 15 and 20 per funds in speculative markets. This not- charges are above open market rates. 
cent. I said recently in the Mrrror that withstanding, there will be sufficient sup- The implication is that. in England 
brokers will in 1920 put reliance chiefly plies of money for Wall Street’s needs, also it is keenly realized on the part of 





150 Girls Needed to Enter 


“An Ideal Occupation 
for Young Women” 


IDEAL because telephone operating is an 
important and enjoyable public service, with 
each day bringing opportunities to make 
work easier and life happier for all of us. 










| IDEAL because of the companionship 
| with the brightest and most capable young 
women in business. ‘ 













IDEAL because conditions surrounding 
the work are of the best—light, large, well 
ventilated central offices, having cozy sitting- 
rooms, modern dining-rooms, where meals 
are served for ten cents, and every provision 
for the health and happiness of employes. 


IDEAL because to those who qualify the 
work is permanent; the pay is good; advance- 
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financiers that monetary resources mug 


6 and 10 per cent. The latter intimates mitted by every careful observer. The plunging is properly restrained. It is a be closely preserved for pressing cop. 
some improvement.,in the money mar- Federal Reserve Board has adopted a striking and unprecedented fact that structive purposes, including production 
ket. Three or four weeks ago the rate rigid attitude as concerns the use of both in New York and London the bank 0! vital commodities. The further de. 


cline in the rate for demand sterling jp. 
cited little comment, though it estab. 
lished a new absolute minimum—$36G, 
The great fall in the British rate proves 
an onerous handicap for the merchants 
and manufacturers of England. The 
finding of an effective remedy will put 
the wits of the Government and bank. 
ers to a severe test. 

Washington reports that the next few 
months will see a considerable decrease 
in American exports, largely in conse. 
quence of the demoralization in the for- 
eign exchange market. For 1919 the 
sum total of our exports exceeds that 
of imports by more than $4,000,000,000, 
Silver is quoted at $1.32 in New York 
A still higher figure appears probable 
The gold parity is $1.29%. The de 
mand from Oriental countries continues 
urgent. Mexico’s production of silver 
remains deficient. It is materially less 
than it was prior to the overthrow of 
the Portfrio Diaz régime. In the con- 
tinental countries of Europe, both silver 
and copper are closely hoarded, particu- 
larly among the peasantry. The bond 
market. remains in a quiet condition, 
with prices virtually unchanged in lead- 
ing cases. More than ordinary liquida- 
tion is noted in the issues of foreign 
Governments. The cause of this may be 
sought in the various disquieting reports 
with reference to conditions and pros- 
pects in Europe and Bolshevik advances 
in Persia and towards India. 


bed 


Finance in St. Louis 

With few exceptions, local quotations 
for securities indicate no material 
changes. Buying orders were more nu- 
merous in the past few days. The de- 
mand for investment paper is indeed 
surprisingly large. It presages_ still 
higher prices. Holders feel confident. 
They are not inclined to take fright at 
the vagaries of Wall Street. They be- 
lieve that the tendency is upward, and 


that monetary conditions will improve ° 


as Spring approaches. National Candy 
common has advanced to 175, on trans- 


ment Is certain, and employes are protected actions aggregating over three hundred 
by qa liberal Benefit Plan. (sood salaries are shares. Brokers report orders to pur- 


chase at every concession of a few 


paid even while learning to those who are points. Missouri Portland cement con- 


. inues firm at 84 bid, 84.25 asked. It 
accepted for the training department course. a anise ake ce de 


great while, earnings being large enough 


i We have just issued an illustrated booklet describing the work to justify hopes of a higher dividend 
Ai of. the telephone operator. This will be sent ee on tee If rate than 6 per cent. The stock sold at 
you are interested in this most attractive profession, telephone : ‘ , 7 
Limite 19000 cr, veclerebly, anely at 90 last October. There’s $5,100,000 out 


standing. Speculators still are liberal 
buyers of the shares of refining com- 


INSTRUCTION DEPARTMENT so i ag gy en 


oans, with interest rates a trifle firmer. 
Local Quotations. 


Bid. Asked. 
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Answers to Inquiries. 

J. R. R., Macon, Mo.—The 7 per cent divi- 
dend on American Locomotive preferred has 
been paid regularly since There’s no 
danger of reduction at this time. The rate is 
cumulative. For the year ended June 30, 
1919, the surplus was $4,012,567, after all de- 
ductions and dividends. Total profit and loss 


surplus was nearly $22,000,000. Hold your 
certificate. : 
SupscriBER, Kansas City, Mo.—(1) Don’t 


sell your New York, New Haven & Hartford 
at a loss. The present price of 26% is only 
a point above the recent low mark. The ab- 
solute minimum of 21% .was set in 1917. By 
being patient you will be able to sell at a 
much better price than the present. Last July 
40% was reached. (2) Don't add to your 
holdings of Brooklyn Rapid Transit. 

M. G., Ft. Worth, Tex.—St. Louis & San 
Francisco common is quite a popular specula- 
tion, and not ridiculously priced at 18%. It 
reflects the popularity of some other South- 
western issues, whose merits are enhanced by 
talk of oil discoveries as well as by steady 
development of agricultural and mineral re- 
sources. ’Frisco sold at 27% last autumn, 
and will probably again be around 25 at an 
early date. 

STocKHOLDER, St. Louis.—If you are seek- 
ing a safe investment bond, you should not 
purchase Denver & Rio Grande refunding 5s, 
quoted at 43%. They are essentially specula- 
tive. The company’s status and future still 
are rather obscure. You should consult relia- 
ble bankers with regard to investing your 
funds. They will be able to get you a return 
of at least 5% per cent. ; 

Finance, Kearney, Neb.—The Liggett & 
Myers gold 7 per cent bonds, quoted at 1105, 
are a choice investment, though not a mort- 
gage. They mature in October, 1944. Total 
outstanding is $14,665,100. For 1918 the sur- 
plus was $3,138,090, after 7 per cent on pre- 
ferred and 16 per cent on common shares. 
Holders have received 4 per cent extra per 
annum since 1913. Total surplus on Decem- 
ber 31, 1918, was $18,839,000. 

Constant, Toledo, O.—That you will get 
a chance to sell your Hudson Oil without a 
loss is extremely doubtful. Stock has been 
“red out’’ ever since its advance to 4%. Ab- 
sorption by some othef concern has_ been 
talked of lately. Consummation of it would 
not benefit you to any extent. 


footorte 

“Why did you turn out for that truck? 
According to the traffic rules you had 
the right-of-way.” “Yes,” answered Mr. 
Chuggins, patiently; “but the truck had 
the right of weight."—Washington Star. 


sfoote 
“Do you think a girl should give up 
working after she is married?” “She 
may resign her position, but she'll find 
after she marries that she will never be 
able to give up working.”—Detroit Free 
Press. 
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At the Service of 
Your Eyes 


The constant irritation to your 
nervous system caused by defec- 
tive vision impairs your efficiency 
just as friction reduces the effi- 
ciency of a machine. 

Place your eyes under the care 
of my three-fold service of Ocu- 
list, Optometrist and Optician. You 
will receive a careful examination, 
an accurate prescription, and just 
the proper glasses you require to 
correct your vision, at one moder- 
ate charge for three separate 
services, 


Oliver Abel 


Service of 
Oculist, Optometrist, Optician 
Fourth Floor Carleton Bidg. 
Sixth and Olive 
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Coming Shows 


Next week to. the American Theatre comes 
the long. heralded “‘Scandals of 1919” with 
Ann Pennington of ‘Follies’ fame. The 


“Scandals” was first presented by Mr. White 
at the Liberty Theatre in New York last June 
and scored so heavily that it ran there until 
late in the fall. It is a kaleidoscopic resumé 
of current happenings not unlike the ‘‘Follies.”’ 
In the large cast are to be found: Lester 
Allen, George Bickel, Lowell Drew, Al Sexton, 
Lou Holtz, 
Ardsley, Ethel Delmar, and Moran and Mack. 


““Experience,’’ George V: Hobart’s. modern 
morality, now in its sixth season, will 
be presented by Messrs. Comstock and Gest at 
the Shubert-Jefferson next week. The charac- 
ters are the personifications of virtues and 
vices. Youth leaves’ his quiet home..to seek 
Fortune in the gay world. He meets Tempta- 
tion, falls into the hands of Greed and Avarice, 
succumbs to the allurements of Vice. When 
his degradation is complete, the words of an 
old hymn recall thoughts of home and mother. 
He retraces his steps and begins life anew 
with Love, Hope and Ambition for companions. 
The story is fascinating and is told in a way 
to hold the audience in rapt attention from 
the opening episode until the tenth and last. 


The Orpheum has two headline attractions 
for the coming week in Moore’s Jazz Band 
and Alexander Carr. Carr became famous 
through his interpretation of Abe Potash in 
“Potash and Perlmutter;” in the present en- 
gagement he appears in “An April: Shower” 
wherein he goes the whole gamut of stage 
emotions. Ensign Moore presents “the jazz 
band which he organized at the Charleston 
navy yard. Other numbers are Josie Heather, 
English comedienne, in a song act; Harry and 
Emma Sharrock in “Behind the Grand Stand;”’ 
Comfort and King, minstrels; Emily Darrell 
in “Late for Rehearsals;” Martell, a gleaming 
personality; and the Pickfords, comedians. 


The headline feature at the Grand Opera 
House next week will be of extraordinary 
interest—“Submarine F-7,” a _ representation 
correct in details of a submarine in action. It 
comes direct from the New York Winter Gar- 
den. An excellent comedy will be “Smile,” by 
the Jack Alfred Trio. Harvey and Devora will 
provide a ‘*Darktown Cabaret,’”’ consisting of 
singing, dancing and talking. Stuart and 
Keeley, smart dancers; Argo and Virginia, 
harpist and singer; Judson Cole, the talkative 
trickster; Phesey and Powell, entertainers; 
Mattyle Lippard, musical artist; Allafison in 
“At the end of the Pier;’ Fletcher’s Screen 
monologue; Animated Weekly, Current Events, 
and film comedies complete the bill. 


The Columbia bill is headed by Octavia 
Handworth and company in an entertaining 
sketch called ‘“‘Twice a Week.” The feature 
picture is Marie Doro in “Twelve Men,” her 
latest and one of her best. Other numbers are 
Espe and Dutton, two clever actors, long pop- 
ular in vaudeville; Gaylord and Herron in “On 
and Off;” Heim and Lockwood in “Give me 
back my Flowers;” and the Norvelles in a 
dainty ring novelty. 

Harry Lander is coming to the Gayety 
Theatre next week. At the head of the Jack 
Singer’s Behman Show, the man who has cre- 
ated a sensation with his tramp character 
around the circuit will open an engagement 
Monday. He will have with him his “laugh- 
ing elephant” one of the gems of “Putting it 
Over.’ He is supported by a clever company 
of burlesquers including: Ameta Pynes, Marie 


Sparrow, Lawrence and _ Virginia, . Frank 
Zanora,. Harry Watson, Bobby Moore, Ada 
Vamp West, Elizabeth Rogers, Florence At- 


kins, Gladys Owens and a chorus of twenty- 
five girls who can sing and dance. The pro- 
duction is rich in costumes and scenery, “The 
Revolving Star’ being a most striking scenic 
novelty. 


* : 
McCormack Coming 


John McCormack, the popular ex-Irisb Amer- 
ican singer, will appear at the Coliseam this 
evening at 8:15 in repertoire. All Americans 
are so familiar with him, his work, his voice, 
that more than the announcement of his com- 
ing is superfluous. He will be accompanied on 
the piano for the seventh consecutive season 
by Edwin Schneider, .and on the violin by 
Donald McBeath, who has been with him for 
three years. 


sfoogorge 
Skating Club 


The Skating Club of the Winter Garden has 
a membership campaign on, although its pres- 
ent membership is between two and three 
hundred. The patrons and patronesses include 
St. Louis’ best families—Davis, Langenberg, 
Mallinckrodt, Pettus, McKittrick, Catlin, Sim- 
mons, Ewing, Scudder and a host of others. 
The club meets Tuesday afternoons from two- 
thirty to six and Friday mornings from ten 
to twelve. The Tuesday sessions are perhaps 
more popular because of the excellent brass 
band which furnishes up-to-date music. The 
membership dues are very low, with a special 
rate for entire families. Applications may be 
made at the Winter Garden, 520 DeBaliviere. 


Newlywed—You never call me _ pet 
names now unless you want something. 
Before we married it was different. 

Mrs. Newlywed—Oh, no, it wasn't. 
Before marriage I called you pet names 
because I wanted you.—Yonkers Jour- 
nal, 


/ 








Yvette Rugel, La Sylphe, Adele ° 





Reliable firm wants in- 
telligent young man of 15 or 
16, for errands and general 



























































office work. Don’t apply un- 
less you mean business and 








are willing to work. A good 
position for an industrious 
boy. State age and give 
references. 


Common Sense 
is the best investor’. 
iy aati pa 8 guide, if aided 
Get our FREE book 


1920 Edition 
Facts and figures on over 200 oil come 
panies. Sent FREE. 
W. L. SCHACHNER & CO., 


S.L.R.care of Reedy’s Mirror 

















‘INDEPENDENT OIL STOCKS” 


Stocks & Bond 
Central Nat'l. Bank Bldg. St. Louis, Me. 
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10¢ a - 
ZF, FRNA KOTNDAC 
FOR HEADACHE, NEURALGIA, INFLUENZA AND ALL PAIN = 


(Ask For A-K Tabs} TA B L E TS 














O ANSWER your question, to advise 

you about your problems, to put our 

- facilities (mechanical, statistical or 

personal) at your disposal—these are some 

of the courtesies we offer anyone who cares 
to ask for them. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Capital, Surplus and Profits Over $8,000,000 


FOURTH and PINE’ ST. LOUIS 

















Tmt may sound impossible or may be a 
condition which you are in the habit of 
referring to as ‘‘too good to be true.” 


But we have prepared this booklet especially to 


we an how to become worth your weight in 
gold. 








We would’like you to have a copy, whether or 
not you are a depositor. : 


_Let us mail your copy if you cannot call for it. 


; Savings Department 
Mercantile 


wv federal 





eee” 


Capital and Surplus, $10,000,000 






















REEDY'S 








AMERICAN rticttcnin eter FEB, ] 


A SENSATIONAL AND. TIMELY MUSICAL REVUE 


GEORGE WHITE'S SCANDALS OF 1919 


* WITH ANN*“PENNINGTON 











THIS WEEK—“ROLY BOLY EYES” WITH EDDIE LEONARD. 











BERT -J EFFERSON ST.LOUIS’ 
: ING 5 ey. Fe tae a SSATS. NOW. | 
cea Mos NDERFUL PLAY IN AMERICA 


EXPERIENCE 


Bigger and Better This Year Than Ever Before borate New Scenic 1 
Effects—82. Characters— Notable Cast— 10 Big S 
Nights, S0c to © $2.00. Wednesday and Saturday Mati 














“The Muller’s”— Artistic Skaters Men’s and Boys’ Races 
COLLEGE CLUB MEN’S HOCKEY SKATING BY MOONLIGHT 
PERFECTLY GRAND BAND Skating Parties are “Smartly Correct” DOC. WINTERGARDEN 











ALBERTINA RASCH 


And Her Dancers 
MADAM BRONSON & 
Cee ree ee em Lat A CRNaRTON 
2:15 TWICE DAILY 8:15 sri BURKE'S “TANGO SHOES” 
Mats., 15 to 50c. Eves., 25¢ to $1.00 HARRIET REMPEL & CO. 














Gayety Theatre ™0,SHOWS DAILY 


THIS WEEK 


GIRLS A LA CARTE 


Next Week—THE GREAT BEHMAN SHOW 




















TheNew Columbia For 7eF BEAUTIFUL 


PRICES, 15c and 25c 


VODVIL AND PICTURES 
Five Big Acts Latest Features 








(CE SKATING Del XE SEs] 


MIRROR 












“2, B Athletes—Everybody! @ 









You will find 











the all-year-rount’ sote drink, both 
healthful and appetizing to train: 
and gain on. 


















Bevo is a splendid beverage to sat- 
isfy that extravagant thirst that 
strenuous exercise is bound to . 
bring. Satisfies it without any of 
that after-feeling of fullness that 
often comes ‘with water drinking. 


Bevo is Sold Everywhere 






Order by the case from your gro- 
cer, druggist or dealer. ' 





Manufactured and bottled exclusively by 
Anheuser-Busch St. Louis 


















STANDARD THEATRE | “EN3i3" 


TWO SHOWS DAILY—2:15 AND 8:15 


SPORT GIRLS 


Next Week—-PARISIAN FLIRTS 











A DEPENDABLE INSTITUTION RICHARD HAVEMANN Proconts His 


GRAND orn noned)-30c| asctisne'figersanatecost 


Nine Acts % 9004 Vaudeville What to Ruth “ING Sescle Patter’ 


and Pictures O’Connor & fo nut and. 

















Show Neser Stope—ii A. M. toll P.M. Daily The Eqisioo—Satay Doyle 











The Problem Solved— 


“wicrerocoronanr — | | EVENS& HOWARD 
CARDS" || a colnet, 


Every Night High Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 
Sui ditls ocd Goes tu ane Goes Yards for City Delivery 














A. J. CICARDI 920 Market St. Saint Louis 














OFFICES FOR RENT IN = | 


SYNDICATE TRUST 


Century BuILpDINGS 





The Best Equipped and Best Located Offices in the City 





E. A. KENNEDY, Manager 


Suite 908 Syndicate Trust Building Telephones: Main 1735, Central 377-R 
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